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EDITORIAL 


“Faith Cometh by Hearing” 


Sitting in a ship Jesus spake many things in parables to the 
multitude standing on the shore. The first was the parable of the 
sower with its story of imcreasing encouragement. But at the end 
came the sharp challenge, “Who hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
And to the enquiring disciples Jesus added even more definitely, 
“This people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes they have closed; lest at any time they should 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and should understand 
with their heart, and should be converted, and I should heal them.” 
Jesus was fully aware that some men would not listen. 


Sometimes the early fathers of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment are held up as being incredibly naive. Did they not take as 
their motto, “the evangelisation of the world in this generation”? 
Did they really imagine that they would succeed in making the 
world Christian? Let us not underestimate their «intelligence. 
Here are two sentences from one of the finest S.C.M. documents, 
the memorial of the S.V.M.U. to the Church of Christ in Britain, 
written in 1897: 


“We do not understand evangelisation to mean, on the one 
hand, conversion, which is the work of the Holy Spirit, or, on the 
other hand, a mere hurried proclamation of the truth of Christ. 
We understand it to mean that the Gospel should be preached intel- 
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ligibly and intelligently to every soul in such a manner that the 
responsibility for its acceptance shall no longer rest upon. the 
Christian Church, but upon each man for himself? 


It was their task to tell men the good news, but they knew men 
might not listen. 


Across the road from the editor's room a Christian mission to 
students is being conducted by an able younger theologian with a 
fine gift of speaking to university students. The conditions are ideal, 
for the college has a Christian foundation, and both professors and 
leading students support the enterprise. But the S.C.M. com- 
mittee member, who has just dropped in, points out that there are 
only a few hearers whom she is “surprised to see there’. If her 
impression is correct, this evangelistic effort amongst students 1s, 
like so many others, deepening the faith and strengthening the 
witness of some, and bringing back others who intellectually, or 
morally, have strayed from the fold, but is not being so successful 
in reaching “the average student who is not interested in the S.C.M.”. 


And yet from the uprooted universities in China come stories 
of students brought by their fellow students to the place of 
Christian baptism. In European countries, as Student Christian 
Movements pass out of official existence for the sake of their 
principles, they leave a movement of evangelism behind. Apparently 
this is a time when men may unexpectedly listen. They are tired 
of other voices which have led them into the way of destruction. 
There are opportunities of evangelism before us such perhaps as we 
have never expected. It behoves us to prepare for them and be 
ready to seize them as they come. 


The design of this issue of The Student World was to help 
with this preparation. As usual in war time it has not turned out 
as we anticipated. That two of the articles must for obvious 
reasons remain anonymous is perhaps in keeping with the subject. 
We have sought on this occasion not to clarify our gospel but to 
see if other people consider it to be good news. Surely this is of 
the first importance. How are we ever to come into real contact 
with the minds of men to whom the Cross is a ridiculous stumbling 
block; for whom all religious thinking has lost its value; who have 
been inoculated against any positive infection of the truth; who 
do not see why we make a fuss about the Christian interpretation; 
or who, finally and most devastatingly of all, are good fellows 
with a deep sense of fellowship, and who shy off from any religious 
approach? These are our fellow students; these are the men of 
this generation. Will they listen? 
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There is no desire in this handling of the subject to belittle the 
understanding of the Christian gospel. But once you have under- 
stood even a fraction of it so that you want to proclaim it from the 
housetops how do you do so that men may turn and listen—or turn 
and repent? Dr. J. H. Oldham has wrestled with this problem in 
the Christian News Letter. Indeed it was his supplement on “Pre- 
dicament and Salvation” in December 1940, which caused this 
attempt to be made in The Student World. “Jf even a few hundred 
individual Christians,” he writes, “were to accept as their life task 
the endeavour to learn where men actually are and what is their 
predicament, and to learn simultaneously how the Christian salva- 
tion meets that predicament, the leaven would spread.” Well, this 
issue may help a handful of the hundred men. Now is the time to 
attempt the task when events have jolted so many of us out of our 
ruts and we find ourselves in a new sense thrown into the company 
of our fellow men. 


The articles in this isswe indicate one or two lines of approach 
to our problem. Firstly, we must learn to put the good news of 
Jesus Christ in language which will convey some meaning, and the 
right meaning. Secondly, we must very patiently help men to see 
that religious values exist and are all-important. Thirdly, we must 
help men to dig deeper in their search for these religious values. 
Fourthly, we must know, and be able in some way to express, the 
difference which Jesus Christ makes in men’s relationship to God. 
Fifthly, we must learn to live alongside men who do not accept 
our point of view, to enjoy their company, and to prove by our 
genuine interest in them that we believe we are all in God’s world, 
and capable of being His children. 


Students, of course, constitute a peculiar problem for they hear 
so much and listen so little. If their heart is not waxed gross, their 
ears are certainly dull of hearing. Yet, as Lewis Mann says in his 
trenchant closing paragraph, they are listening. “Faith cometh by 
hearing,” said St. Paul, but there is so much to hear. “And hearing 
by the Word of God,’ he added. We can take courage for our 
feeble attempts at interpretation from the knowledge that while 
other voices are shouting, His 1s not silent. 

R. C. M. 


The Second Quarter, 1942, will be entitled ““Easter—the Victory 
of a Lost Cause”. 
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Will Men Listen? 


Lewis MANN 


“We have heard these words before’ 


A small group of students stood in the dusk at the street 
corner and kept up a loud and confused discussion. They had 
just drifted out from hearing John R. Mott. They had listened 
well and now they talked. One tall, lanky fellow kept on saying 
in a loud voice, quite to himself as if trying to get accustomed 
to some surprising discovery: “We have heard these same words 
before, thousands of times, but never with that meaning.” There 
you have the whole problem of South America. It is not a 
question of getting men to listen, but one of getting them to 
re-listen, to catch a new meaning in the words they have heard 
so often before. And of all the hard tasks a man may undertake, 
one of the most thankless is that of trying to convince or persuade 
men who have listened and believe they know all, or who have 
listened but have remained unimpressed. That is what has to 
be done if South America, the biggest failure in the record of 
Christianity, is to be led to seek and to see the light. And yet 
it is not always fair to blame the listener for not having 
understood aright. To what has he listened? 


When Christianity came to South America 


In the melancholy sierra twilight the great procession swept 
into the plaza, bearing with it, as if on the crest of a triumphant 
wave, the golden throne on which sat Atahualpa, Child of 
the Sun, and ruler of the mightiest empire of pre-Columbian 
America. Slowly the multi-coloured mass swirled to a halt, and 
the silence which is the shadow of great events fell heavily across 
the square, across the city, to the bases of the weary hills. They 
wait, wondering, expectant, curious, not knowing that the future 
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of a continent will be decided before yon faint star will swing 
in midnight splendour over the peaks of the high sierra. The 
figure of a Dominican priest detaches itself from the gloomy 
mystery of the stone walls, and advances slowly, accompanied 
by an interpreter, to where the Emperor sits, now somewhat 
impatient. He begins a sermon, the first sermon on South 
American soil whereof we have record. He speaks of the Triune 
God (of whom, the interpreter, a poor linguist and worse 
theologian, says ‘““Three and one, that is, four’). He speaks of 
the Creation, the Temptation and the Fall; he urges the necessity 
of Redemption and explains how it has been provided for; then 
he drifts on to apostles, and popes, and kings; the broad sweep 
of God’s purpose gives way to the aims of Alexander the Sixth 
and Charles V; then comes the peroration in which he exhorts 
his listener to become a Christian, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, to become a vassal of Spain. The King-priest answers 
scornfully, asking of what use is a God who let his own people 
put him to death, and he points to the west, where behind peaks 
purple-black, march steeply down the last rearguard banners of 
the Sun-God, who knows no death, but will appear again on the 
morrow . . . And so goes on the strange eventful history, until 
the dark night on which another procession files into the plaza, 
and the last free monarch of the Incas is conceded death by 
strangling instead of by burning in return for having consented 
to be baptised. Thus, says the Chronicler, “we hope and believe 
that he died a Christian. . .” 


As it was in the beginning, so it is now. In that scene and 
in that sermon you have in inchoate form all the tendencies that 
you can trace now in spiritual life in South America. Mark 
some of them. The dogmatic doctrine, mingled strangely with 
political theory, and associated with expedient violence; the idea 
of the dead Christ fixing itself firmly in the listener’s mind; the 
acceptance of outward conformity as genuine conversion; the 
indifference as to whether the real inward significance of 
Christianity has been grasped or not. These men have heard of 
God, of sin, of Christ, of faith, of grace; they have been listening 
to such words ever since that first sermon. You propose to speak 
to them of the self-same things? Then your task is not to make 
them listen; it is to make them re-listen: to make them realize 
that “sin” is not merely a word used by those who are appointed 
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or paid to use it; that “Christ the King” is not necessarily the 


unseen colleague of the “King of Spain” that . . . but the list 
is long, and we have other things to think of. 


What is this Christianity? 


This is not a sectarian article. But certain facts have to be 
faced. If we mean by “Christianity” a faith or a power which 
enables men to relinquish their tenacious hold on the visible and 
the perishing in order to reach out after the invisible and eternal ; 
a new orientation of life so strong and deep-reaching as to be 
equivalent to a “new birth’; a sense of moral purpose and 
spiritual destiny that enables us, while maintaining our place and 
work amongst the grim realities and subtle temptations of our 
present environment, to acquire a sense of “detachment” such 
that when the moment of trial comes, we can sacrifice our present 
good without undue regret, believing firmly in the greater good 
that is set before us;—if by “Christianity” we mean anything 
like this, then Christianity exists less in South America than in 
any other place where it is supposed to constitute the religious 
faith and principles of the people. This is said with great regret, 
especially when we think that the name of Christ has been 
proclaimed throughout the whole continent for four hundred 
years. It has been the great, the supreme, opportunity of the 
Roman Catholic Church,* and she has failed. True, there are 
churches, priests, congresses, much apparent devotion, and much 
protesting of unchanging fidelity to the Catholic faith. Never- 
theless, it is not the Catholicism that we know in Europe or in 
North America, a fact that is admitted reluctantly by spiritually- 

*It is only right to mention, in fairness to the Roman See, the f 
forgotten fact that the Colonial Church of South Ataerica eae cae 
not by the Pope, but by the Spanish monarchs, “El Real Patronato de Las 
Indias” gave to the Crown the exclusive right of patronage; to the King 
belonged the privilege of presenting all candidates for ecclesiastical office 
of controlling all movements of clergy, and even of censoring their com- 
munications with Rome. In financial matters the Church was dependent on 
the Crown, The Spanish monarchs were decidedly zealous in their attempts 
to spread and consolidate the faith, but it can be easily seen that the same 
factors which vitiated their pond intentions in the political and social admin- 
istration of the colonies would have an equally bad effect on the ecclesiastical 
organization and spiritual life. For this reason I speak throughout the article 
of “The South American Catholic Church” (although it is not necessarily 
confined to South America). How far the Roman See has succeeded in 


establishing its control and carrying out its policy since the Declaration of 
Independence must be a matter of doubt. 
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minded Catholics who have lived long enough in Latin America 
to get to know the emptiness of the imposing fabric. The 
hierarchy of the Roman Church—if report be true, the Vatican 
itself—is acutely aware of the hopeless lack of consistency 
between life and profession. Unfortunately some of the powers 
in the English-speaking world have not understood this, and they 
incline to resent and obstruct efforts made to get the peoples of 
South America to re-listen. “Those peoples,’ they say, “are 
good Catholics. Leave them alone.’ And then they point scorn- 
fully at the small results of missionary effort. But let us listen 
to the voice, the authentic voice, of South America itself. 


“The Invisible Christ” 


Take up Ricardo Rojas’s book “The Invisible Christ’’—and 
if you do not have a copy, then make haste to get one, for it 
will reveal more to you of the soul of South America than whole 
libraries written by outsiders. Here we have a man known and 
honoured throughout the Spanish-speaking world, a reader, a 
thinker and a writer, the ex-principal of Buenos Aires Univer- 
sity, and, on his own showing, a good Catholic. But he is not 
satisfied, and has spent many years on a spiritual pilgrimage. 
In this book he records three conversations he had with a 
Catholic bishop, in which he tries to get behind the veil of 
ecclesiastical art and teaching, in order to see and know Christ 
as He really is. The impression left by these conversations is 
unforgettable, not so much by what they express as by what they 
imply. A great mind, brought up in the South American Catholic 
Church, and widely read in philosophy and in the doctrines of 
other world religions, comes back humbly to the Gospels, and 
begins to fumble with questions familiar, many of them, to us 
since our childhood. It is the soul of South America groping 
amidst the shadows and stumbling along the road that leads to 
the Light. The Bishop is not very helpful. Without any satiric 
or malevolent touch, he becomes the incarnation of the South 
American Catholic Church, with all its intolerance, its complac- 
ency, and its shortsightedness (although in another way he 
represents the genuinely spiritual elements which, fortunately, 
have always existed). But it is not the general tenor of the 
work that is of importance to us here, but some of the particular 
statements. 
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Christian Tradition or Spirit of Christ? 

The Bishop remarks: “The Christian tradition is still living 
in all the Iberian peoples of the New World.” To which answers 
Rojas: “The Catholic tradition, as an external form, yes, without 
doubt: but not the Christian sentiment as an inspiration in life.” 
Later on he asserts: “I am not speaking of the indifferent or 
lukewarm people, but of the bulk of the ‘faithful’ and of the 
emancipated intellectuals when I assert that in the Argentine 
there never has been any true mental disquiet over the religious 
problem. That is very serious for a growing culture, because a 
transcendent philosophy gives a setting and an intensity to ideas, 
not to mention the moral content it might give to political life!” 
After expressing his own intuition of the existence of an 
Invisible Church, in which the Master presides, and in which 
each soul can have communion with the Spirit of Christ, he 
expresses his faith in the possible future of the Argentine as a 
country destined to bring about a new Christian ideal. “Europe 
continues burying its dead, and if this is the time announced in 
the prophecy of St. John, I would not wish Argentina to be the 
‘city’ that the Seer of Patmos saw in the shape of a woman, with 
an inscription on her forehead that read ‘Mystery, Babylon the 
reed see 


But, it may be objected, that is the Argentine, a vast wealthy 
republic, where men have succumbed to the lure of material 
riches, and where spiritual values would naturally tend to 
fall on to a lower level. Buenos Aires, with its enormous 
cosmopolitan, pleasure-loving population, cannot be taken as 
representative of South American spiritual life. Let us accept 
this argument, ignoring its fallacies, and let us go to “The City 
of the Kings’, the capital city of Pizarro, the first and chief seat 
of the South American Catholic Church in the days when the 
King of Spain was powerful enough to oust the Pope out of 
even his spiritual sovereignty. There, if anywhere, we should 
find the true religious tradition of the continent. As we are 
especially interested in what the student world thinks and says, 
let us hearken and observe in the rooms and halls of the 
University of St. Mark (San Marcos), the oldest institution of 
its kind on the Continent. It was founded in 1551, on the model 
of Salamanca, in Spain, That itself sounds encouraging, for 
what great free spirits have spoken and taught in Salamanca. 
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Fray Luis de Leon, author of “The Names of Christ”, one of 
the sweetest books of Christian meditation ever written, and, in 
our own day, the rebellious soul of Unamuno, brooding over 
“The Tragic Feeling of Life’. Such was the start given to San 
Marcos, and things promised well when the grim Viceroy Toledo 
set it free from ecclesiastical control even in the year in which 
he set up the Tribunal of the Inquisition in Lima. 


“The Tragic Feeling of Life” 


Nevertheless, San Marcos was not a very happy place during 
colonial times. “A sad, gray and bitter life . . . was that of 
the San Marcos student. Their activities in its halls tended, 
above all, to remind them that man’s only preoccupation, his 
greatest spiritual anxiety, should consist in reaching his deathbed 
without the stain of sin... That is, the conscience was petrified, 
barriers were set to social progress; and all spiritual evolution 
was hindered.” Thus writes a present day historian of Peru, 
and he goes on to analyse the programme of the studies, which, 
he says, rendered sterile the student mind. They were almost 
all religious in tone, with frequent chapel services and periods 
of prayer. Yes, undoubtedly, the students of this University have 
listened—until their minds, once eager, bright to catch all 
passing reflections, grew dull and lustreless. Can they be made 
to re-listen? Do they still continue as they did in the viceregal 
days? 

Much has happened since then. The end of the 18th century 
and the beginning of the 19th brought many new ideas from 
Europe, especially from France. Since then all things French 
have been revered, and until recently all that was learned or 
known had passed through the Gallic filter. With the Independ- 
ence and with the flooding in of literature that a vigilant 
censorship had kept out during the colonial period, the student 
mind was stimulated; new winds of doctrine blew through the 
recesses where had accumulated the dust of centuries. Unfor- 
tunately, enthusiasm does not make for balanced judgment, or 
a critical spirit. Distrust of the Church and fierce anti-clericalism, 
coupled with a profound ignorance of any form of faith other 
than South American Catholicism, had led to a rejection of 
“Christianity” in favour of many doubtful political creeds, or 
of mere indifference. Many students, especially of the better 
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class profess a formal adherence to the Catholic Church, because 
that Institution still exists as a powerful political and social force 
which no man, anxious to rule, can openly defy with impunity. 
In recent years, when strange doctrines of social order have 
threatened to destroy what was old and known, many men who 
were at one time of a liberal turn of mind, have gone back to 
the ranks of the Church, seeing in it a bulwark against the 
disruptive forces, and, in some cases, have become some of its 
most zealous, if inconsistent, partisans. 


The student mind remains perplexed. For one thing, the 
present generation has abandoned the French traditions of its 
forefathers, and has not yet found its feet in English. It has, 
therefore, to try and find its bearings with the aid of its own 
native wit and of the many translations which now pour from 
the presses of Chile and the Argentine. The middle-class and 
poorer students, who have nothing to gain or lose by their 
attitude to the Church, are indifferent or openly hostile, but, as 
has been noted, they have, unfortunately, identified South 
American Catholicism with Christianity, and now want to make 
a clean sweep of all that is “out-of-date and superstitious”. Well, 
we have been warned of the fate that may befall the house that 
is well-swept and garnished; where there is no spiritual light, 
all kinds of devils may come to dance in the shadows. 


The Time is Now 


The student world stands perplexed and undecided in a 
world full of uproar and warring voices. The old panoply and 
defence is cast away. The South American Catholic Church still 
stands and still exercises a powerful influence, but to the student 
mind, as a whole, it is but an ancient drum which gives out an 
angry note when struck. What they want to hear is the sound 
of the trumpet that will set them in march to some clearly defined 
goal. Now is the time to sound the Gospel trumpet, but it must 
give no uncertain sound. Remember, these men have listened 
to something like it until they are weary, and want to hear no 
more. What they want to be shown now is that Christ is not 
the emaciated, tortured figure they see on multitudes of crosses, 
a symbol of misery and degradation, but the Risen Lord, in 
Whose name and by Whose help they can march towards ‘the 
sunrise. And they have to learn that sin is not a mere technical 
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term, a bogey-word to frighten weak minds. That, perhaps, 
more than any other, is the great weakness of the South 
American spirit at the moment. Religious life and the daily life 
are two separate spheres, and as a true morality can only grow 
out of an active inner life, the result of the dichotomy is 
disastrous. It is most urgent that they should be made to listen 
and to understand. If they do not. . . “If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, even if one 
rose from the dead.” 


To get them to listen requires special peeveahtce and an 
intimate knowledge of their background. The pitfalls are many, 
and one false step may cause irretrievable disaster. Take one 
example which has led to much failure and misunderstanding in 
spiritual work. The eager speaker gets on to the questions of 
the inner life, problems of faith, sin, grace, prayer, etc., and 
sees with joy that his audience understands at once. But they 
do not understand. That is the whole trouble. What they mean 
by faith, sin, grace, etc., may be nearly the same, but it is not 
quite the same. If they did not understand the terms at all, we 
should be at great pains to elucidate them, so as to leave no 
room for misapprehension. As it is, we apparently find the very 
stones we require for the building and we go about putting them 
together, without noticing that, as we set them in the courses, 
the faces do not come together. Afterwards we wonder why 
the whole edifice we have so carefully reared comes toppling 
down, and can no more be set up. 


In the shadow of the Andes, on the broad pampas, along the 
giant rivers, men are standing irresolute and expectant. Will 
they listen? They are listening. But at the moment they cannot 
detect, amidst the roar that fills the world, the voice that bids 
them move on to their destiny. Can they be persuaded to 
re-listen to the Christian message? With care and tact, they can. 
But the time is slipping by. Some false gleam on the snowy 
peaks, some distorted echo from treacherous or frightened lips 
may set them on the march. They are waiting and watching. 
“How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
-bringeth good tidings.” 
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Christ or What? 


A GERMAN STUDENT 


It is difficult today to gauge or even guess the spiritual 
situation in Germany. We can be sure, however, that there must 
be extraordinary tensions and that the battle between Christian 
and non-Christian forces is going on unremittingly. 

A little while ago we received—via Switzerland—a fairly 
lengthy review, by a Protestant theologian, of some recent 
German publications. As it is technically difficult to obtain the 
reviewed books themselves we have to rely on the information 
and extensive quotations given by the reviewer, which in them- 
selves, however, give us an insight into the present state of mind 
of some thinking Germans. 

The reviewer is obviously a broadminded man, welcoming 
any sincere utterance on the part of non-Christians that could 
force “Christians and theologians” to think and to reply. As 
such an utterance he considers a book called Zwischen Ende und 
Beginn, by Martin Hieronimi, published by M. Diesterweg, 
Frankfurt a/M., 1940. This book seems to be especially inter- 
esting because its non-Christian author rejects all the facile 
neo-pagan religious and blood-and-soil ideas that have sprung 
up in the wake of the Nazi revolution. 


Between End and Beginning 


The title Between End and Beginning expresses the basic 
idea of the whole book. According to Hieronimi we have come 
to the end of an epoch; the end of the old western civilisation, 
which was inspired by the Christian truths, and whose unity was 
the unity of the Christian faith. For centuries Christianity had 
been undergoing a “process of shrinking” and gradually it has 
lost its power over the life of the West. A new religion 
does, however, not yet exist. Hieronimi feels convinced that 
Germany’s “spiritual and religious destiny is at a turning point 
and so far a decision on its final form has not been given”’. 

Hieronimi does not spurn Christianity, he considers it a 
fruitful phase through which German and Western civilisation 
had passed. Humanity today could no longer bear the idea of 
one unique revelation of God, valid once and for ever. The 
“eternal seeking urge” of man clashes with “an allegedly fixed 
and ever-valid revelation of truth’. Historic relativism and 
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the knowledge of constant evolution make it impossible for 
Hieronimi to accept the Christian dogma. It is important to 
see this: as a “modern man’, not as a Teuton, Hieronimi rejects 
Christianity. He considers it part of the European destiny to 
“grow out of and beyond Christianity”. 

The reviewer refuses to argue about Christianity with 
Hieronimi, whom he reproaches for completely misunderstand- 
ing the religion of Christ; for he sees it only as a rigid system 
of moral precepts and knows nothing about the living personal 
authority of God the Holy Spirit. 


Need of a New Faith 


When Hieronimi rejects Christianity, as part of the past, 
he also rejects the rational and scientific disbelief of the 18th 
and 19th centuries. A “‘new faith” must come and can already 
be felt. “The will to faith exists.” It is true that this new faith 
is so far not directed to “religious values in the proper sense”, 
but towards the “natural ordering of this world’. Hieronimi 
is not clear as to whether the “new orientation will finally lead 
to a recapture of transcendental values, i.e. of the Kingdom of 
God (Reich Gottes)”, or whether it will remain limited to the 
“natural order”, i.e. the running of the earthly “Reich”. He 
seems to sense the danger involved in the latter eventuality, 
namely that of a thorough secularisation of religion. In any 
case the present is a time of transition and confusion and nothing 
more. Hieronimi deserves great credit for saying this fearlessly. 
The fact that the German nation has no religious unity is not 
the fault of the Christian churches. The German non-Christians 
have themselves no unity. All attempts to create it have collapsed, 
“and sometimes in an extremely miserable and undignified 
fashion.” ‘‘As far as they still exist they are nourished by 
a thoroughly primitive type of anti-Christianism which surely 
could not serve as the basis on which the whole German people 
could recapture its religious faith.” The idealism of the founders 
of the “Ludendorff movement’ is admitted by Hieronimi but 
he can visualise no future for a thing that lacks “spiritual 
substance and clarity”. 

The reason for Germany’s lack of religious unity is a 
European or world-wide reason, namely the fact of a general 
and continued shrinkage of religious energies. The old religious 
forces have withdrawn, and a-kind of “vacuum’’ is left. It is 
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true that new forces were created in the political world and have 
partly overflowed into the religious field, but on the whole the 
vacuum has remained empty. 


A Moral Crisis 

The decay of faith brings with it a moral crisis. The moral 
standards that exist are to a large extent survivals of the 
Christian era into times and places where the Christian faith 
has died out. But once the faith is discarded the morals lose 
their absolute validity. A process of secularisation and relativisa- 
tion has set in. Private human relationships, especially between 
the sexes, are pervaded by a sense of insecurity. Hieronimi 
refers here to an apparently widely read pamphlet by Ferdinand 
Hoffmann, Moral Decay and Declining Birth-rate, 1939. 

Hieronimi then discusses the question as to how far the 
“collective morality, created by the State” can help, but doubts 
very much whether it could ever regulate private relationships 
effectively. Slogans about the dignity of the nation or the 
responsibility of the individual towards the State are not 
sufficient to implant moral standards in “the hearts of the 
millions who live in big modern cities”. “Illusions in this field 
are more dangerous than the absence of a solution.” What 
solution does Hieronimi visualise himself? “Only the natural 
order can offer it and within it, the strong and well-disciplined 
personality.” 


Solution in the Conscience 


This, however, strikes us as just as cheap and unconvincing 
as the “emergency bridge” of “state morals’. On what is a 
“strong personality’? based? Hieronimi relies on the conscience, 
saying that it offers an absolute security and is a “radiation of 
the divine will” which will carry the personality through every 
type of insecurity. 

It is true that a strong personality can operate this conscience 
as an “emergency bridge” for himself and others in times of 
religious crisis, but only because and in so far as this conscience 
is still under the influence of the discarded Christian faith. But 
that influence will wane. Personality alone cannot stem the 
forces of moral decay. Hieronimi rates the human conscience 
high, as “an evident guiding factor in all the phases of European 
development”. Well and good. But conscience was in the past, 
both in heathen and in Christian times, closely linked with faith 
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in gods or in God, and continued to feed on a religious substance, 
“though under the surface, maybe, . . . even in times of stark 
rationalism’’. 


“Self-Atonement” 


Then there comes a chapter that deals with the “Dabbling 
in Self-Atonement”’, as he calls it. Again, he takes the secularist 
situation for granted: “responsibility before the throne of God”’ 
in the Christian sense, and a “‘just and merciful” God, all these 
ideas have become quite unreal for a great many people. A 
large section of humanity has “stepped outside the bond of 
responsibility to God’’. The question arises then: how can a sense 
of responsibility in the individual be re-established? Nobody 
who is “capable of doing even a minimum amount of thinking” 
will deny that man can become guilty in a way that requires 
atonement or punishment. Those who have given up Christianity 
and ‘‘faith in God”, in the old sense, speak of “‘self-atonement”’. 
Hieronimi does not repudiate this device entirely: it is “only in 
conformity with the vitality and the ancient traditions of the 
German race” that a new significance should be given to the idea 
of ‘‘self-atonement’’, which can be defined as the annulment of, 
or rather the compensation for, personal guilt through a purified 
and active personal life”. And yet Hieronimi admits that self- 
atonement gives rise to some problems which, up-to-date, have 
not yet been solved. He does not mind touching these problems 
and confessing his own inability to answer them, an attitude 
which the reviewer considers most unusual in a man from the 
non-Christian camp, but which he welcomes all the more. 


What is Guilt? 


The first problem is: Can guilt, once produced, ever be 
extirpated by man himself? Human experience tells us that guilt 
or sin can go to sleep and remain hidden in the substrata of the 
soul for a long time, until suddenly it may come up again into 
consciousness, even when the person in question is about to 
accomplish a really rich and valuable life. Hence the urge to 
confess in the hour of death. 

Further, what is guilt? Who is entitled to judge whether 
a man has become guilty? The individual himself? What if 
he is neither capable nor willing to recognise his sin? What if 
someone considers atonement unnecessary? 
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These are Hieronimi’s own questions. Christianity used to 
answer them by referring to the coming judgment of God and, 
Hieronimi says, “One must admit that this reference has been 
extremely effective for centuries.” 


Is Collective Justice Sufficient? 


But what of today? Many say that earthly justice can also 
mete out most efficient punishment for guilt, and the individual 
will always be checked by the collective sense of justice of the 
nation. Certainly, says Hieronimi, earthly justice can through 
its executive organs punish all major transgressions, such as are 
covered by the old Ten Commandments, and to a certain extent 
can replace the divine authority. But Hieronimi qualifies this 
statement immediately by adding: “provided that the national 
sense of justice is not corrupted!’. And furthermore he realises 
that we have to deal not only with “major” guilt, but also with 
that “minor” type of sin that exists in secret, in one man, or 
between one man and another. This may not be big enough to 
be a concern of the national organs of justice, and yet it “ought 
to be expiated”, in other words the problem is: what is to be 
done about moral guilt which is not criminal? This then is where 
“self-atonement” comes in. But what if the guilty person’s 
conscience is so robust as to prevent him from recognising his 
guilt? ‘We are still waiting for the answer to this question.” 

There is today an ever increasing number of people who no 
longer feel responsible before a personal God. The whole life 
of the nation is threatened. “There is no time to be lost!’ The 
fear of God and His judgment is dying out. To replace it by a 
lot of talk about “‘self-atonement” would encourage men to treat 
lightly the problem of sin and atonement and would enhance 
moral chaos. The consequences will be seen less in public life 
than in private relationships between people. Values like faith- 
fulness, love, honour and honesty will be corrupted. 

The reviewer does not consider these conclusions as particu- 
larly original—every thinking German can arrive at them 
himself. But what is significant is that they are drawn and stated 
courageously by a serious and professing non-Christian. He 
quotes Hieronimi again: “In the long run there is no obligation 
of the individual towards the larger community that is not 
nena on the trust which the individuals have for each 
other. 
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All the religions before and beside Christianity know about 
sin and the necessity of atoning for it. The Gospel alone gives 
the complete answer. Modern secularism no longer takes it 
seriously. Hieronimi sees the problem and still believes an 
answer can be found outside the Gospel. How long, asks our 
Christian reviewer, will Hieronimi be able to remain in this half- 
way position and will he be able to bind other non-Christians 
to his point of view? 


The Inner Light 


~The last chapter of the book is entitled “The Inner Light”’ 
(Das stille Leuchten). Hieronimi means by that the conscience 
as the source of personal moral power. He says: “The deepest 
essence of human life lies in the fulfilment of personality.’’ The 
“defence of the human personality” is “what even today can be 
the central idea of the western world’. Yes, and here we are 
given a thought which is certainly not a commonplace in 
contemporary Europe: “Just as Freedom of the People means 
Freedom of the Individual we must assert that Freedom of 
Conscience is Freedom of Personality, and Freedom of the 
People is dependent on Personal Freedom, in the sense of 
Freedom of Conscience.” ‘The European Nations will never 
have a future worth living unless it is based on the sacredness 
of personality and freedom of conscience. The idea of Kultur, 
for us, is inextricably linked with these two concepts.” 

It is evident that Hieronimi would like to hold on to the 
fruits of the Christian era, but he wants to have them, without 
turning to Christianity itself, through a new religion. What this 
could be remains completely nebulous. 

The reviewer sees not the slightest signs in his country today 
that would justify the hope that a “new religion” will grow 
which could give the individual the inner strength needed for 
his life. He is sure, on the other hand that with Christianity 
much more would collapse, in fact all the elementary values of 
human existence, without which in his view the meaning of life 
would be lost. 

The reviewer knows with many others that the former unity 
of the Western World and its “mission” have existed only under 
the sign of the Cross and that there is no other sign under which 
it would ever again be able to exist. 
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The Gospel and the U.S.A. 


LuTHER TUCKER 


The gulf between biblical religion and the American student 
mind is spanned in very few places—and many of the bridges 
are flimsy structures. The dearth of Bible study which is still 
characteristic of consciously and conscientiously Christian 
student groups is evidence of this—unless one cavalierly assumes 
that the biblical outlook is indigenous to the twentieth century 
American mind! The very words “Bible study” have a dead 
sound not only to the general run of students but to many who 
are religiously alert and genuinely interested in the Student 
Christian Movement. While this article reflects the experience 
of the Student Christian Associations, much of it is equally 
relevant to many of the denominational student groups. 


We are not, of course, wholly unaffected by the currents of 
life in the Federation and the world Church. One can find real 
beginnings of a change in outlook. Our neglect of the Bible 
worries us more than it used to. That is at least a step ahead of 
being oblivious to it. We realize how central the Bible has 
become in other student Christian movements and we feel that 
we ought to do something about it too, but how to do it and 
what to do nobody quite seems to know. 


Despite some significant wrestling with the Bible in a few 
scattered places, this impression of the prevailing outlook among 
Christian students and many of their leaders will not seem 
exaggerated to those who know the life of the student Christian 
movements not only in Europe and England but in South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and Japan. We are apparently closest 
to the situation in which the Chinese, Canadians, and perhaps 
the Indians find themselves—although nothing said here 
presumes to implicate them! 


One thing should be said. The difference between the 
outlooks in America and in Europe is not that the Bible is of 
no importance to us; that is untrue. It simply has a wholly 
different place. An increasing number of individuals do find 
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personal inspiration and refreshment by reading both the Bible 
and other great poetry and literature. More than that, the Bible 
is becoming an indispensable reference book for Christian 
students. The deeper a person gets into the life of the Student 
Christian Movement the more apt he will be to consult it, perhaps 
quite often. But a reference book on our shelves is a wholly 
different thing from the food which is necessary for existence. 
The use of the Bible for individual inspiration is something 
different from its being the ground and common soil of our 
corporate life. 

The result is that the Bible is assumed to be for those who 
are ready for “advanced courses” in Christianity, rather than the 
foundation of our life and work and the binding power of our 
Christian fellowship. It is something which indubitably adds 
to and enriches Christian life, one of the most important 
“resources”, as we like to put it. But Christian worship, for 
example, is often conducted in student groups without “dragging 
in” the Bible at all. All kinds of other “worship material” are 
available. The danger of this is that we may think of worship 
primarily as doing something for ourselves and concentrate on 
creating an atmosphere rather than on glorifying God, but this 
is not necessarily so. The fact remains that the life of the 
Student Christian Movement goes forward with a good deal of 
Christian effectiveness despite the lack of biblical rootage in most 
of our local groups, although giving students some understand- 
ing of the Bible is increasingly recognized as an important part 
of our responsibility in planning conference programs. 


Religion An “Extra” 


This attitude to the Bible as a valuable addition to Christian 
life is a reflection of a total situation in which not merely the 
Bible but the whole of religion has been thought of as an “extra”, 
an added function for those individuals who are “religiously 
inclined”. Moreover, many of those who were in that category 
have agreed with those presuppositions. To a surprising extent 
one has found this attitude not only in government schools and 
universities but in many of the church-related colleges as well. 
The elimination of compulsory chapel in the 1920’s, while 
necessary and desirable, was in some measure an indication of 
this, The chief exception to the prevailing outlook is to be found 
in the small number of college “Preparatory Schools’, located 
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almost entirely in the East, which have maintained a strong 
Church relationship; but these constitute an infinitesimal per- 
centage of college preparatory education and on the whole only 
the wealthier group can afford to attend them. 

The general attitude is epitomized in a comment made by a 
student of a proudly “progressive” college which was founded 
a few years ago at the moment when the conscientious secular- 
isation of American education had reached its zenith and was 
about to begin its decline. She was deploring the arrival of the 
first student secretary who had been brazen enough to darken 
those liberal portals. ‘“They are even trying to work up interest 
in building a chapel on the campus,” she said with patronizing 
amusement in her voice. “There are plenty of churches in town 
for those who want to go. The Church has no business on the 
campus; this is meant to be an educational institution. What the 
college really needs is a decent theater.”’ 

What is true in colleges and universities is true in all the 
other phases of life. The separation of church and state has 
come to mean the separation of state education from all religion, 
which is a total perversion of the concern of the founding fathers 
to provide freedom for the full expression of religion by 
preventing sectarian domination. Religion is an “extra” because 
even for church-goers it has not been a part of their normal 
relationships. Family prayer is a rare phenomenon. Even grace 
before meals is unusual enough to be embarrassing for a great 
many people. Social agencies which had their origin as expres- 
sions of Christian caritas, repudiate their religious parentage, 
and many of these which still bear a Christian label are indis- 
tinguishable from the rest. Similarly, the struggle for more 
fundamental social reconstruction has been understood by many 
Christians in purely political terms. 


New Things Stirring 


So one could continue endlessly without throwing much 
light on the problem. It is a good deal easier to recognize the 
obstacles to the Gospel than to know how to bridge the gulf 
sufficiently for the central content of the good news to register 
on the American student mind. But new things have been 
stirring, and there are many signs of hope. We shy away less 
than we did from a frontal attack in a straightforward exposition 
of the Christian faith. The “University Christian Mission”, 
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conducted for two years under the auspices of the Federal 
Council of Churches, was such an attempt on a national scale 
to reach out into the whole student body in many of the largest 
universities with a team (including T. Z. Koo) of outstanding 
interpreters of the Christian faith. There has been a growing 
number of “Religious Emphasis” or “Religion in Life’ weeks 
as annual affairs in many colleges and universities. 

A marked change in the outlook of college administrations 
has been slowly taking place. Professor Clarence Shedd, after 
a visit to some forty state colleges and universities reports the 
recognition by most of the younger men who are coming in as 
Presidents of these institutions of the essential place of religion 
in genuine education, education which is concerned with develop- 
ing persons and not only with imparting fragmented information. 
This is a new thing. 


There are other indications, perhaps even more significant, 
among the students themselves. In fact, one sometimes finds that 
students are far ahead of some of their older leaders in their 
groping after fundamentals of the Christian faith instead of 
jumping over that to “applying Christian ideals” like mustard 
plasters to the world about them. The number of small confer- 
ences and week-end retreats is on the rise. The recent graduates 
now interpreting the missionary enterprise in the colleges for 
the Student Volunteer Movement have received a welcome and 
response beyond expectations. In one or two places significant 
experiments in living as a religious community have been under- 
taken. One of these is in a poverty stricken part of an Eastern 
industrial city, Newark, New Jersey, in a borderline location 
between Negro and white sections. Starting three years ago as 
a summer project, under Student Movement initiative, it now 
operates the year around. Instead of following the old line of 
undertaking straight economic or political action or social 
service, inspired by Christian ideals, this experiment started from 
the local Congregational Church and worked out from that base. 
A central concern of the group has been to tackle the business 
of social reconstruction by going to the heart of the matter and 
rebuilding religious foundations as well-as taking steps to meet 
the other clamant needs. In their fellowship they possess all 
things in common. The Work Camps under the direction of the 
American Friends Service Committee are another way of 
meeting the same felt need. They combine physical labour with 
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corporate worship, and for the past few years have enrolled 
hundreds of students every summer in projects of constructive 
community service, giving them a real experience of living as 
part of a Christian democratic community. 

The Study Conference on the Christian World Mission, 
immediately preceding the September meeting of the National 
Council of the Student Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. (National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council), is another straw in the wind. 
“An experience in Christian world community” was the slogan 
for the conference announcement. A national Commission on 
the World Mission, working the previous winter, had come to 
the conclusion that they would be wasting time providing mere 
information about missions because there was so little under- 
standing of the basic Christian convictions which are the 
starting-point of the missionary enterprise. An Americanized 
idea of a Swanwick Study Conference was the result, and proved 
to be a valuable new venture for the American Student Move- 
ment. Students from eight other countries in Asia (including 
Japan), Africa and Europe gave first-hand insight into the work 
of their own Churches. This was undergirded by systematic 
study of the Bible and ample time for other guided reading. The 
eight days gave most of those who attended a quite new appre- 
ciation of the fact that Christianity had a Gospel in the sense 
of a message of what God had wrought and not only of what 
man ought to be. 


Clarification of Central Purpose 


Two things seem to characterize the present “stirring of the 
waters” in the Student Movement. The first is the integration 
of our multifarious activities around a renewed consciousness 
of our central religious purpose. The pressure of wartime 
responsibilities is resulting in a demand to “streamline” our 
work and program. This will involve the elimination of some 
of the activities which are actually of no particular Christian 
consequence. But this “lopping off” process is only incidental 
to the main job of clearly relating every aspect of the Move- 
ment’s work to its reason for existence in the Christian faith 
so that the life of the Movement becomes an organic whole 
instead of a multitude of commendable but disconnected activities 
and emphases, of which religious development was perhaps the 
most important but which were all more or less on a par. 
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As this unmistakable trend gathers momentum, growth in 
faith and prayer and conscious relation to God swings away from 
the position it has held as one of many parallel concerns— 
somewhat of an “extra’’—to the living center which alone gives 
meaning to everything we undertake. 


At the meeting of the National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council last September this was expressed in the action which 
students insisted upon taking to reorganize the various national 
commissions which had dealt with such topics as Economics, 
Ethnic Minorities, and the Christian World Mission into two 
commissions charged with working as closely related parts of 
a single whole and dealing with Christian Faith and Social 
Reconstruction. The same concern is evident in the reformula- 
tion of the national statement of purpose of the Student 
Y.M.C.A., and in the interest at the recent National Assembly 
of Student Christian Associations in drafting an “Affirmation 
of Faith” as the starting-point for all the other actions that were 
taken. The change in temper among student groups is illustrated 
by the following excerpts from that statement: 


“Because of man’s self-centeredness and weakness, and 
because of the un-Christian organization of society, man con- 
tinually fails to work with God according to His purpose. This 
failure is inevitably followed by suffering and frustration and 
demands repentance. Nevertheless God does not abandon us, 
but suffers with us and leads us back to Him. Through the life 
and teachings, the cross and power of Jesus, through the 
discipline of worship, study and action, and through the fellow- 
ship of the historic Church, He enables us to be co-workers with 
Him.” 

We see this whole trend focused in a threefold spiritual 
discipline for the membership of the Student Christian Move- 
ment which has developed during the course of the past two 
years and was formally adopted at the National Assembly. This 
is nothing new, but simply a contemporary expression of three 
related aspects of all our life and work as Christian persons and 
as a Christian Movement. 


1. Devotional Discipline. To observe daily periods of prayer 
and meditation and to take part regularly in group 
worship. 
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2. Intellectual Discipline. To read and study systematically 
in order to deepen my understanding of the Christian 
faith and of the present historical situation. 

3. Social Discipline. To take part in constructive action 
which involves identification with the needs of others and 
contributes to the building of a Christian democratic 
society. 


Building Christian Community 


The Movement’s central purpose is expressed in terms of 
building Christian Community. This is the second thing which 
characterizes the present “stirring of the waters’. As the 
Movement begins to see its task in these terms—nationally, 
locally or as individual members—the various activities all take 
their place and the relation between them as part of a larger 
whole becomes apparent. 

Perhaps the “incident”? which has more than anything else 
precipitated our thinking in these terms is the division which has 
existed on the war issue. The Movement has included a relatively 
large number of pacifists in its membership. Two years ago 
there used to be a good deal of time spent in argument between 
those who held pacifist and those who held non-pacifist views. 
That phase had largely disappeared by September 1941. At the 
meeting of the National Intercollegiate Christian Council a new 
attitude was already in evidence, as will be seen in the following 
quotation. “We came to the meeting confused and humbled 
because our easy solution of the world’s problems had been 
shattered by two years of war . . . This was no time for shop- 
worn slogans or over-simplified panaceas. We were forced into 
a new world of deeper personal and group understanding. We 
struggled with our old phrases . . . In our struggle we found 
unity at first in confusion—a confusion so deep that we were 
forced to talk about rediscovering our Christian faith . 
Slowly our unity of confusion changed to a unity of purpose...” 

This unity was carried a step further at the National 
Assembly where our relation as Christians to the war was 
obviously a major concern. The statement on Christian unity 
which was forged in that discussion expressed our unity in the 
faith and our united opposition to fascism. It went further to 
indicate our awareness, whatever position we took, of the fact 
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that we needed one another, if there is to be anything approxi- 
mating a Christian response to the present world situation. The 
pacifist realizes the fact that he is unable to have a hand in the 
outcome of the immediate international struggle against tyranny 
despite the constructive service he can undertake. The non-pacifist 
is aware of all the denial of Christian values involved in war 
despite the Christian values which are at stake in its outcome. 
They need one another. 


The fact now commonplace to others which is a new 
discovery for us in America is that war can bring a certain 
release from thraldom at several points. America has been and 
to some extent still is blinded by its sense of national self- 
sufficiency. We are forced now to become aware of mankind’s 
lot and the moral smugness which has characterized so much 
of our thinking is undermined. Our intellectual self-sufficiency 
is similarly seen to be illusory, as we are made aware of the 
depth of the tragedy in the human situation and the tremendous 
forces of evil and destruction which hold sway. This never really 
comes home to people until they become involved directly in the 
struggle themselves. Finally, the barrenness of our individual 
self-sufficiency becomes clear. We begin to rediscover the extent 
to which our lives are involved in the lives of others and the 
necessity of a more positive relationship to the national com- 
munity than we have known in the past. As Christians we find 
ourselves members of an inclusive community at the moment 
when the forces of racialism against the Negro and the Jew and 
the ‘“‘yellow Jap” are on the rise. We find ourselves members of 
a world community sharing a common life and loyalty and 
purpose with Christians in enemy lands. The significance of the 
Federation breaks upon us with new power as we begin to realize 
the extent of our need of one another and the depth of mankind’s 
need of restoration to fellowship with a righteous and forgiving 
God Whose power alone can establish among us that community 
of persons which alone offers hope for the world’s future. 
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A Conversation With Hindu Students 
D. T. NILEs 


I 


Christian: What are you doing this evening, anything special ? 
First Hindu: No, nothing. Why? 
Christian: I was wondering whether you would care to go 


with me to a meeting to be held at the Y.M.C.A. The address 
is to be on “The Relevance of the Christian Faith for Today”. 


First Hindu: Is the speaker good? 


Christian: He is not much of an orator, but there is content 
in his message. 


First Hindu: I am afraid I cannot come. Honestly I do not 
believe that there is any content in any of these religious 
addresses. 


Christian: What do you mean? 


First Hindu: I mean this, that all religions are played out. 
They are all forms of escape from the tragedy of living. Think 
of that lecture on the Vedanta for instance which was delivered 
at the College. 


Second Hindu: (passing that way joins in) What about that — 
lecture on the Vedanta? 


First Hindu: The lecturer asked us to lose ourselves in a 
contemplation of the Braman, remembering that life was unreal. 
But even if life is unreal it has to be lived. There is no escape 
from that. One only escapes from one’s conscience by calling 
life unreal, for then morality becomes an irrelevance. 


Second Hindu: But then did not the lecturer say that 


moral living was a necessary discipline for the purpose of 
contemplation ? 
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First Hindu: Yes, but if one has to achieve moral living 
before one can contemplate, one may as well not begin. It is 
the moral problem that constitutes life’s tragedy and what is the 
use of telling us to solve it so that we may be able to solve 
something else. I don’t want to solve anything else. 

Christian: What do you mean by the moral problem? 

First Hindu: I mean the injustices of life, the glibness with 
which some, like the Communists and the war-mongers, advocate 
further acts of injustice as a means of achieving justice, and 
one’s own inability to do anything. Besides, there is the feeling 
of moral bankruptcy in the depths of one’s own nature caused 
by an inescapable idealism which is however impossible of 
achievement. 

Second Hindu: I believe that Hinduism offers a way out of 
this despair which you are describing. It teaches us that “Bliss” 
is attained at the end of a long process, stage by stage, bit by 
bit, through life after life. Despair is simply the result of 
impatience. 

First Hindu: That is another way of escape. It is useless to 
say that the availability of infinite time makes a problem solvable, 
when it is the nature of the problem that defies solution. The 
moral problem is not that there is not sufficient time in which I 
and Society can become good, but that I and Society cannot 
become good . 

Christian: Let me ask you a question about something you 
said earlier. You said that Communists and war-mongers 
advocated unjust ways of achieving justice. Are you fair in such 
a statement? | 

First Hindu: Why not? Do not the Communists want to 
get rid of the capitalists, even by shooting them if necessary? 
And do not the war-mongers talk of the relative justice of a 
cause, as if when you serve a cause which is relatively just, you 
thereby serve the demand of your nature for goodness? 

Second Hindu: But don’t you? Goodness demands that I 
do the lesser evil. 

First Hindu: No, goodness demands that I do no evil; and 
when circumstances force me to choose the lesser evil because 
I must be good, then it is that I am in the grip of moral tragedy. 

Second Hindu: But is the ultimate demand on me the 
demand of goodness? Am I not rather under a demand for 
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fellowship? What about the Bakthas of our religion who taught 
us that the essence of life is loving devotion to God? 

First Hindu: I have never been able to understand why the 
Bakthas went into such ecstasies over God. 

Second Hindu: Because He is God. 

Christian: We love God because He first loved us. 

Second Hindu: Now, you are going to talk the usual drivel 
about Jesus dying for us. 

Christian: Not if you don’t want me to. Look at it this way, 
however— 

First Hindu: Wait a minute. If you are going to talk about 
Jesus, I want to know why I must love God because of what 
Jesus did. 

Christian: We do not love God because of Jesus, we love 
Jesus and find that in loving Him we love God. The first question 
however is, “Is Jesus lovable? Has He solved the problem of 
goodness ?” 

First Hindu: I would say Yes and No. He was good. But 
that only makes the problem worse. In fact I have often felt 
that it was because Jesus makes the problem of goodness worse 
that Christianity has changed the Way of Jesus too into a way 
of escape from the problem of living. 

Christian: What do you mean? 


First Hindu: How many Christians accept the life of Jesus 
as an example that can be followed, not ought to be followed; 
and how many Christians accept the teachings of Jesus as meant 
for direct and literal application to the problems of today? 

Second Hindu: You are right. I belong to the S.C.M. 
discussion group at College and nothing has struck me there 
more than the attempts that are made to justify the Christians, 
the Christian Church and the so called Christian nations by 
watering down the teachings of Jesus. 


Christian: I accept the condemnation of Christianity and of 
Christians that is implied in what you say, but are you fair to 
Jesus when you say that He makes the problem of goodness 
worse? 

__ Judged by the obvious and insistent problems of His day, the 
life of Jesus was largely an irrelevance. He had no programme 
for the achievement of Jewish independence, He conducted no 
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campaign for the enactment of juster laws, He put forward no 
plans for the reconstruction of village or town life, He advocated 
no solution— 


Second Hindu: Are you then saying that Jesus does not 
make the problem of goodness worse because His life is an 
irrelevance ? 


Christian: No. What I am saying is that the relevance of 
the life of Jesus for all time lies in its irrelevance to His own 
time. The solution of Jesus to the problem of goodness lies in 
His achievement of goodness through a life of irrelevance. 


First Hindu: I don’t follow you. 


Christian: Is not the tragedy of living accentuated for us 
because we try to live a life that is too total an attempt to meet 
life’s problems? We live too completely in one dimension, the 
dimension of our own time. Jesus has shown us that there is a 
second dimension, the dimension of God’s eternal purpose. 


First Hindu: But is that not an attempt to escape from 
present issues? 


Christian: Yes, but we must escape from present issues to the 
extent that these issues are not the strategic expression in the 
present of the eternal conflict between God and evil; but are, as 
it were, side issues. 


Second Hindu: J am surprised that you have so far not 
referred to the death of Jesus. 


Christian: You wished me not to, but now that you ask about 
it, I suppose you can see its relationship to what we have been 
talking about. 


First Hindu: I don’t. Jesus died a martyr. 


Christian: No, Jesus died having been made “Sin”. For Him 
too, since He was man, there was no escape from the problem 
of goodness. But He chose to live so completely in terms of 
God’s eternal will that His life became a complete refusal to 
live only in His present. This refusal He made unto death. When 
I say therefore that Jesus died for me, I mean that because of 
His death I am delivered from seeking the good life, the life of 
obedience to a moral ideal, a life of despair which accumulates 
condemnation unto death; and I am committed to live a life of 
devotion to Jesus, the end of which is complete freedom, 
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First Hindu: I am not sure that I understand everything of 
what you have been saying, for that matter I wonder whether 
you have a clear idea yourself, but— 

Christian: You are quite right. As I think of the death of 
Jesus in relation to His life and my life and the life of the world 
I feel something which I cannot quite express. Perhaps the 
simplest way of showing you the direction of my thinking is to 
say that when I look at the Cross I have no more desire to be 
good. 

First Hindu: It strikes me that this at least is true, that the 
relevance of Jesus to my life and yours is the relevance of 
Eternity to time. Hinduism ultimately sets time and Eternity in 
opposition, and. bids us somehow deny time on behalf of Eternity ; 
while, if I understand aright, Jesus bids us live in time as if 
we were living in Eternity. 

Christian: Yes, I think that that expresses it. Now, what 
about going to the meeting this evening? 

First Hindu: (to the Second Hindu) Will you come too? 
There is to be an address at the Y.M.C.A. this evening on “The 
Relevance of the Christian Faith for Today”. 

Second Hindu: Yes. 


———— 
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The Approach to Men in the Forces 
Two British CHAPLAINS 


I 


“They that go down to the sea. . . 


“The Captain is to take care that the Chaplain is treated at 
all times by the Officers. and Men with the respect due to his 
sacred office . . . nothing may interfere with his being regarded 
as a friend and adviser by all on board . . . (he) . . . shall 
retain when afloat the position to which his office would entitle 
him when ashore.” So run the paragraphs relevant to the 
Chaplain and his. duties which appear in the King’s Regulations 
governing the Navy, “whereon,” says the Preamble to its Article 
of War, “under the good Providence of God, the wealth, safety 
and strength of the Kingdom chiefly depend.” 

I can think of no better description of a Naval Chaplain’s 
work and of the background against which he does it among 
those who “go down to the sea in ships and . . . see the works 
of the Lord and His wonders in the deep”. 

Lest it be thought that expression in such official vernacular 
is but a relic of other days (“times aren’t what they were’), I 
cannot forbear making quotation from yet another pronounce- 
ment, this time from an Admiralty Fleet Order, issued a few 
months ago—issued, be it remembered, amidst the stress of 
ruthless war and all clamant demands upon the attention of the 
Board of Admiralty: ‘In the conviction that the present war is 
a struggle between good and evil, and that in the practice of the 
Christian religion may be found the same support experienced 
by our forefathers in establishing in the Royal Navy those ideals 
of Service and Sacrifice which we have inherited . . . Their 
Lordships . . . wish to emphasise the need for observing the 
instructions for the holding of Divine Service and Prayers. They 
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further direct that in Battleships and Cruisers all possible steps 
should be taken to provide a space set apart for the Worship of 
God.” 

This, then, is the atmosphere in which a Naval Chaplain’s 
life can be, and indeed is, a very happy one, because it is lived 
among people who almost without exception are sympathetic and 
responsive. As “friend and adviser’, exercising his “sacred 
office”, approachable by all, having approach to all, the confidant, 
the priest, the minister, there is a tremendous amount that he 
can do, really fine work and worth while. 

The Chaplain’s daily round and common task is to know 
personally the members of his flock. In a Battleship these may 
number as many as 1,400; in a Cruiser between 700 and 800; 
in a flotilla of Destroyers or Submarines the number may be as 
many as 2,000, and to minister to these is indeed a difficult job, 
involving much boat work by the flotilla Chaplain. 


Personal Contacts 


Many of a ship’s company today have, of course, never before 
the war been afloat, and it is amazing how easily they take to 
the ways of the sea as ducks to the water. But this must be said, 
and said because all the ‘“Hostilities Only” Chaplains agree with 
the statement: many of those whom we see, especially those in 
the “Hostilities Only” category, have not been to church or had 
contact with the Church for many a year. They are rather vague 
about it. They have nothing, they say, against the Church; it 
just hasn’t meant much to them. Often, only too often, they have 
been allowed to drift because the Church has not been sufficiently 
interested in them to try and hold them. Their ignorance of the 
Christian verities and dogma is abysmal. What is the Church 
going to do about this potentially rich harvest when peace comes 
again? Our methods of cultivation will need some drastic 
overhaul; but certainly there is the harvest for the garnering. 


The personal contacts established reveal whether the man 
has been baptised or confirmed, or whether attendance at Com- 
munion is regular. Those belonging to denominations other than 
the Church of England are passed on to their respective 
Chaplains, who usually live in the Squadron or Fleet Flagship, 
whence they try valiantly to get around as often as possible 
among their scattered communion, When he comes aboard, 
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invariably the ship’s Chaplain places his cabin and altar at the 
visitor’s disposal, and in every way possible facilitates the 
purpose of the visit. 

In the absence of the denominational Chaplain, the ship’s 
Chaplain is, of course, unreservedly at the service of every man, 
irrespective of creed, who comes to him. In many ways he can 
be helpful, from helping to compose telegrams or letters, or 
advising a course of action when loved ones have been “blitzed”’, 
when “I’ve heard nothing for three months, padre,’ when news 
of the death of a parent is received, when there has been a tiff 
with the “best girl’, and so on. 

It has been my joy and privilege to have scores of these men 
come to me in my cabin to tell of their difficulties and trials and 
their little intimate secrets, their hopes and plans for the future, 
of their homes and families—chats which usually conclude with 
a moment or two of quiet and a prayer for the blessings of our 
Father. There are usually in each ship some being prepared for 
Confirmation, and these are by no means drawn only from the 
Boys’ division (each Cruiser and Battleship carries between 40 
and 120 lads between the ages of 16 and 18 years). 

The larger ships have beautifully appointed chapels, and in 
many of these there is a daily Celebration, evening Prayers 
every night, and Evensong on Sundays. The Naval Regulations 
require that every morning when circumstances permit all avail- 
able hands parade on the Quarter Deck. A Hymn is sung, 
reading from the Scripture is made and Prayers offered. 


In Action 


What is the Chaplain’s place of duty in action? There is, of 
course, a strong temptation to remain on deck to show that “one 
isn’t afraid”, and to render first aid or comfort to the wounded 
should there be casualties amongst the gun crews and other 
upper-deck personnel. But those above decks form only a small 
percentage of the ship's company. Most are down below. 
Experience has shown that the Chaplain’s proper place is with 
the Principal Medical Officer. From that position he is able, 
during the action, to move about the ship amongst those who in 
actual fact most need his presence. Those above deck are far too 
busy to pay much attention to him, but below are the fire and 
repair parties, the flooding parties, cooks, writers and the like, 
who have but to stand and wait for something to happen— 
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perhaps a harder task than those who are actively employed 
fighting and steaming the ship. A cheerful word here, a word 
of encouragement there, steadying the uninjured, inspiring the 
wounded with confidence, and, above all, to be available when 
called upon to prepare a man to meet his God. nlcaaet 

So much have I written of what a Naval Chaplain’s job is. 
Yet only quite recently it was summed up by the Chaplain of 
the Fleet in a single sentence: “By Sacrament and Prayer,” he 
told us, “you can convey to others something of that steadfast 
endurance which was exemplified in the Person of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 


II 
About Church Parades. A Chaplain’s View 


I came into the Army with a radical objection to the whole 
idea of compulsory Church Parades and determined to avoid 
them whenever possible. Experience has changed my ideas and 
I see now the problem and that a real principle is at stake. It 
needs to be said over and over again that the Church is not 
responsible for compulsory parades; it is not the Padre who 
makes them compulsory: it is the Army. The Church has worked 
through all its history without compulsion and where Christianity 
spread the Church has grown because Christianity is true, 
because it has been tested in the fire of men’s experience. The 
Church would still do her work and Christianity would spread 
in the Army even if compulsory parades were abolished. No 
Padre worth his salt relies on compulsion to get an easy con- 
gregation. A great many Padres feel that the atmosphere which 
compulsion creates is a major hindrance to their work. But the 
Army has made Church Parade compulsory. There are the terms 
that the Army has laid down for the Church if she is to work 
within the Army. And I believe she is wise to accept them. But 
we emphasise again and underline this point because the 
compulsory nature of Church Parade in the Army creates the 
impression for so many men that the Church is dead and that 
compulsion is the only means of keeping her going; that without 
a parade the Padre would be out of a job. The reverse is true 
and compulsory parades sometimes come near putting him out 
of a job. It needs to be said over and over again, shouted and 
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bawled from the house tops that the Gospel is true, that the 
Church is alive, that the winsomeness of Christ Himself draws 
men to Him by His own power. 


The only practical way 


This is a letter and not an article, so you must not mind 
disjointed thoughts. The second point that should be made I 
think, is that in the Army where everything is compulsory 
Church Parade is the only practical way of going about it. The 
voluntary system just does not work; it cannot compete in a 
society where discipline reigns. Have a voluntary parade and 
what happens? Theoretically the men are free to attend if they 
want to, but if the O.C. is attending then the R.S.M. beats up 
the biggest muster that he can and the voluntary nature fades 
out. I remember two companies of Infantry that I was with 
who had voluntary parades. In one, no one ever attended at all. 
In the other, the Company Commander attended himself and 
expected everyone else to, with the result that the parade was 
as big as a compulsory one—not because the men responded to 
his example but because it had in fact, though not in theory, 
ceased to be voluntary. If it is not compulsory and the O.C. 
doesn’t attend the men are supposed to be free to go. But they 
aren’t in fact. The time is not left blank, to go to Church or 
just do nothing. There are things to be done, lots of things, 
probably as much as on any weekday. No man wants to be 
thought a shirker and, if the alternatives are Church or work, 
he’ll do the work—not because he is irreligious, but because he is 
fundamentally decent. Indeed it’s the decentest men, the very 
men who are most likely to want to go to Church who are always 
the first to volunteer to do what work there is to do—not because 
they are non-Christian, but because they accept self-sacrifice as 
the way to live. 

If the service is voluntary and a man is detailed for some job 
he’ll not even question the rightness in a well disciplined unit. 
If he does insist on his right to go to Church he may be allowed 
to go, but everyone knows what happens afterwards. 

In the Army, if men are to be free to attend Church, then 
it must be compulsory; it is the only way of ensuring that a man 
will in fact be able to attend. It is the same with other things. 
For example, the only way of guaranteeing that men who want 
to be confirmed shall be able to attend my confirmation classes 
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is for me to detail them to attend and have their names published 
in Orders. 

It is well to remember too, that it is not just compulsory for 
men to attend, it is compulsory for an O.C. to arrange a Church 
Parade unless prevented by genuine circumstances. 

One Artillery regiment that I was with worked six and a half 
days a week. The O.C. argued that as Sunday morning was the 
only time the men had off duty, it must be left free for them and 
Church Service should be voluntary. By insisting on compulsory 
parades, I forced him to allot other free time for the men. The 
end of the tale is that the men got most of Sunday morning free 
and Saturday afternoon also. 


The Army at its Prayers 


I think it is generally agreed that men enjoy a service (if 
it is alive and realistic), and that which spoils Church Parade 
for many is the spit and polish inspection that too often goes 
with it. In one Company of Signals, I was able to arrange that 


all parade and inspection be dispensed with. The men got 


themselves ready and walked up to Church in their own time. 
At the door their names were marked off by their section N.C.O. 
as they went in. They were on their honour not to be late and 
to be well turned out as they would usually be. After Church 
they walked back to billets, or into the village until lunch time. 
It worked exceedingly well and made a real difference to the 
general temper of the parades. They were still compulsory, but 
much less irksome. 

Besides compulsory parades there are also voluntary ones, 
such as Holy Communion, Evening Prayers and such like. But 
they are different in kind and we come here to the heart of 
things. The voluntary services are there for the religious 
individual. The Church Parade is not an individual affair at all, 
it is a corporate act. Church Parade is not just a collection of 
individuals forced to worship; it is the Army at its prayers. We 
eat, sleep, work, play, fight together and so we pray together, 
as one. Worship in the Army is on the same basis as all the rest 
of its activities. Church Parade is to be compared to a school 
starting its day with school prayers in the Assembly Hall. It 
is where we begin in the conversion, not of individual soldiers, 
but of the Army and its whole life. If Church Parade were 
voluntary, it would cease to be an act of worship by the Army. 
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A FEDERATION VISITOR’S TRAVEL 
DIARY 


“Go with this strength of your own.” Judges 6: 14. 


Across Europe in War-time 


We had gwen up expecting visas; nevertheless suddenly, they 
came, after two months’ waiting. All the fever of departure, letters 
followed by phone-calls,—for does one ever know whether, with 
the delays of the mail and of censorship, the traveller will arrive 
before his letters? On top of all, there slipped in yet another 
unfortunate spell of military service which finished only three days 
before the date of my departure! 

At last I exchanged my uniform for travelling kit, collected all 
the countless messages and greetings with which I was charged, 
and at dawn, with a supply of letters of introduction as ballast, 
made a dash for a distant goal, from which I seemed to be separated 
by innumerable difficulties of customs, the military and police. 

In reality, there was nothing to it! Everywhere police or 
customs officials, correct and businesslike, yes and thorough, kept 
on stamping my passport, examining my luggage, my purse and 
sometimes my pocket-book,; and so, without accident I reached this 
country where station-masters in red caps stand at attention, their 
batons tucked under their arms, to watch the trains pass; while their 
assistants in black caps stand three paces behind imitating their 
attitude and gestures. 

A few hours’ halt at Munich and a few more at Vienna gave 
me but a glimpse of that German life which has changed little in 
four years. Few motor cars, and many pedestrians, busy and 
hurrying, especially in Munich. This city, in contrast to Vienna, 
seems in the full swing of prosperity, and only the persistent droning 
of patrolling aeroplanes and the closed doors of the Pinakotheks 
remind one that the couniry is at war. Scarcely a porter when the 
trains arrive; outside the stations scarcely a taxi; long queues in 
front of the tobacconists’; otherwise shops everywhere fairly well 
stocked and prices reasonable. Everyone accepts this long and 
painful war as a necessary evil. People rejoice in the successes of 
the German armies and deplore the rationing of this commodity or 
that, but all have adapted themselves to life on a war-time footing, 
and wait with patience. 
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Hungarian Atmosphere 


Budapest! A noisy city of hooting motor cars welcomes me. 
In spite of the rationing of petrol they follow each other in rapid 
measure; and one is aware of a less tense atmosphere which con- 
trasts with that of German cities. German soldiers on leave saunter 
down the streets; no one pays them any attention, except Hungarian 
officers in the uniforms of 1900, who return their salutes. 


Still, there is nothing to make me think I am in a country at 
war. To tell the truth, this Russian campaign is for the Hungarians 
rather an expedition in the style of the military operations of past 
centuries, than a struggle in which the whole nation is involved, and 
knows itself involved. One would almost think that it was a case 
of police action. Bolshevism was at one time a danger to Hungary; 
the country suffered enough from it at the tume of Béla Kun to be - 
prepared to work for its destruction. 


Still, it is not this question which preoccupies the Hungarians 
most. Of course they are surprised and pained to see England 
binding her destiny with that of Bolshevik Russia. There are not 
a few who wear the famous “V”; even more who protest against 
the restrictions on sugar and bread, find meatless days rather 
frequent, and sigh for a good cup of real coffee or real tea! But 
the real problem, the only one which touches them—in fact which 
stirs them to the depths—is that of the re-assimilation of the 
territory recently retaken, and at the same time, that of relations 
with their neighbours to the South and to the East. Whether you 
speak to them of politics or ecumenism, it is on this side that their 
interest lies. What does it matter if from October Ist you must 
change to the right of the road all through Hungary, if Kiev has 
been taken, or if Christian youth has to be reorganised in Holland? 
The Hungarians bring you back without cessation to the problem 
of their relationship with the neighbouring countries, they tell you 
over and over again without cessation the difficulties they meet in 
these relations, the mistakes and injustices of which they are the 
victims. 


That is perhaps the most characteristic trait of Hungarian 
thought and temperament. For centuries Hungary has tried to 
find herself. She has struggled against oppressors and different 
masters. For four centuries, Reformed Protestantism has stood 
ranged against Catholicism, Roman (and imperial), or Orthodox 
(and nationalist). The Hungarian has not learned to see things 
in “European” terms, to see them in “world” or “ecumenical” terms. 
Is it known, for example, that there is only one Protestant Hungarian 
missionary in a foreign country? It is the tragedy of the Hungarians 
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to bring everything back to themselves and in this egocentricity, 
which is after all historically comprehensible, to be seized by a kind 
of “persecution mania’. Thus they are always being driven into 
accusing the “others” (in group as well as international relationships) 
of hypocritical designs, of black intentions and of laying on the 
shoulders of the Hungarians the responsibility for every quarrel 
and every difficulty. This attitude of mind is especially surprising 
among the Christians from whom one would expect a greater regard 
for objectivity and a greater effort of charity. 


“Pro Christo” 


And yet I hasten to add that this spirit is not to be found among 
the present leaders of the student Christian movement, “Pro 
Christo”. Their first concern is evangelisation, and it seems that 
this year’s effort will develop even more in this direction. Bible 
study, three- or four-day. missions in a faculty, meetings, will go 
on with greater urgency. When I asked the new national president, 
Dr. Karacsony Sandor, a university-lecturer already well-known and 
listened to in student circles for the simple depth of his faith and 
for the clarity and purity of his evangelical teaching, what activities 
he was planning for the winter he replied that he had no particular 
“programme”, but that he wanted to whip his students awake and 
make them more clearly aware of their Christian responsibility. 
And, with a slightly ironic smile, he said of certain frictions between 
various youth movements, that all that belonged to the past and 
held absolutely no interest for him. The vocation of “Pro Christo” 
was not to defend a point of view, but to carry the Gospel to 
students. 


On this subject, I should like to recall a conversation which J 
had with the secretary of the Movement about Bible study. Talking 
of the autumn meeting for O fficers, John Victor, the national secre- 
tary, said: “We shall have Bible study, first theological and then 
practical.” And when I showed some astonishment at this distinc- 
tion he explained to me that students, and Hungarians in general, 
are too prone to neglect the study of the text itself and prefer at 
once to ask themselvess what does this text mean for me, or for us, 
hic et nunc? The result of this lack of theological enquiry is that 
sometimes, because certain terms seem appropriate, they tend to 
apply the whole text to a personal situation, when its reference 1s 
really to very different problems. On the other hand the real 
advantage of this method ts that they do read the Bible in terms of 
today, and im this way acquire a habit of reading a Word which is 
specially addressed to us every day by God. Thus they avoid the 
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western habit of philosophising, or of discussing upon the text and 
round about the text, both to the point and off the port. I must 
say that personally I learnt a great deal by using their method. 


Discovering Fellowship 


And so—and I really cannot keep this circumstance out of my 
short account—if it was a temporary secretary of the W.S.C.F. 
who set out on September 8th, 1941 for the limits of the Western 
world—it was also a young fiancé, who was going to look for his 
future bride! Perhaps this was also the reason why the traditional 
warmth wtih which Hungarians greet their guests, showed ttself 
even more affectionate and brotherly whether in the “Pro Christo” 
or the other Christian youth groups. The people of Hungary love 
to talk of their misfortunes but they know how to welcome, to 
surround with friendship and to remain loyal friends. And a 
friendship which has been formed in a Bible Study group acquires, 
from the very fact of this Hungarian Christian attitude to the Buble, 
a depth and stability which is found in very few friendships among 
us. It is for this reason, I think, that in all these movements one 
always has the sense of entering a united Christian community and 
that, in certain of these Bible studies one feels that the members 
come really to sit at the ,feet of Christ and are not here only to 
question and to reason like Nicodemus. 


“Soli Deo Gloria” 


I must not close this article without also mentioning the effective 
work that the very active Reformed Movement “Soli Deo Gloria’ 
is accomplishing today amongst Hungarian students and school-boys. 
This confessional movement deserves deeper study, and we shall 
perhaps be able to return to it in relation to a book which one of its 
members has published on that movement. As a matter of fact, the 
presence of “Soli Deo Gloria’ in the heart of the W.S.C.F. con- 
stitutes a problem. For the various other student Christian associa- 
tions affiliated to the World Federation, as the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., have always held to the principle of being interconfes- 
sional and open to all; which means that they are based on principles 
very different from those of a confessional movement such as “Soli 
Deo Gloria”. From this difference of basis there inevitably spring 
divergences of opinion on the subject of ecumenism, and sometimes 
alas painful misunderstandings. Hungary knows this suffering 
today. And yet I do not believe that there is no solution to be found 
to these difficulties; but it is certain that each individual must arm 
himself, under these circumstances, with charity and make an effort 
to understand others before criticising them. 
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An Ecumenical Task 


If the relationships between movements sometimes leave a 
slightly sad impression in Hungary, yet we must not imagine that 
these small rwalries absorb all the energies of their members; I am 
happy to be able, in closing, to point out the magnificent opportunities 
which are opening up before the Hungarian Christian youth. Thanks 
to the benevolent neutrality of the government, funds are officially 
placed at the disposal of the various groups to help them in their 
evangelistic work and each movement in its own sphere sees a great 
field of work opening up before it. On the other hand, Hungary, 
because of her advanced position in the midst of the Orthodox 
world, must become the bridge between Protestantism and Orthodox 
Catholicism. It is the Hungarian Protestants who are the best 
placed for entering into regular conversations and more direct 
relationships. Could it not be thew finest act of patriotism to 
achieve in charity and the love of Christ, an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding between these peoples, so varied and yet so like one 
another, in Eastern Europe? 


OLIVIER BEGUIN. 
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THE TREASURER’S TRAVEL DIARY 


The Azores 


Yesterday morning (3.00 a.m. N.Y. Time) we landed in the 
gentle swells outside the breakwater at Horta and taxied in to our 
anchorage where we were met by the launch which took us to the 
dock. We left our Passports for examination and then walked 
down the main. street of the town, all eyes for the bare-foot maidens 
poising great baskets of oranges—or fish—on their heads, for the 
ox-carts, the bright tile fronted buildings, the black volcanic sand 
beaches and the charging Ford army trucks that sent every one, 
including ourselves, scurrying to the walls. Thirty minutes of this, 
and then we were back on the plane heading out to the open sea. 
A quick run of thirty seconds and we were in the air. It is absolutely 
marvellous how they pick up and set down that great plane without 
a bounce or a quiver. The Captain of our Dixie is the oldest in 
the P.A.A. service. He makes one think of Will Rogers in his 
slouching, unassuming, friendly, Irish way: his name is Sullivan! 


I must look at a map of the Azores. For a long time we cruised 
alongside of a great ridge of an island, surf beating at the base of 
palisades that would dwarf those along the Hudson, the uplands 
terraced for farming (what I don’t know) and then on the high 
plateaus the checker-boards of green and brown that showed that 
farming was carried on up there too. At times waterfalls came 
plunging dowm into the sea. The strangest part of all was to be able 
to see so clearly the volcanic origin of the islands. Every once in 
a while one could see the cone of an old crater, sometimes so rounded 
off that every inch was now being tilled. In one section the craters 
formed the very ridge of the island so close together that their bases 
touched. One could imagine—almost—what the Azores must have 
looked like in those prehistoric days when they first lifted their heads 
above the sea spouting fire and belching smoke and scattering the ash 
that now makes beaches and fields. And then, the islands-end with 
its little cluster of houses perched perilously at its very tip and we 
' were away again over the clouds to Lisbon. 
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The gate of Europe 


About 4.30 we sighted the long yellow beach of Portugal, and a 
half-hour later were bumping up the river, twisting with its every 
turn so as to keep over water, so low down that we could see the 
houses, the old forts, the red-sailed boats and down-town Lisbon as 
we went to our landing about fifteen miles up the river above the 
city. Then Customs and down-town at break-neck speed, with shrill 
“Paris” horn helping to keep the strollers to one side of the narrow 
walled streets that were made for strollers and donkeys! 

December ist is Independence Day in Portugal so squares were 
packed with throngs of men, women and children in holiday mood. 
I walked around last mght and was struck with the good manners 
and decency of the crowds. Coming here on this day reminded me 
of my arrival in France on July 14th in t921. That then was their 
Independence Day too. While no one can—or dares—prophesy 
here, one can judge from newstands where the weight of popular 
support lies. The wee bell-boy here who opens the door for me 
and helps me into the wheezy lift that never quite stops at the right 
floor says “Me English—you Americano”, and then he puffs up his 
biceps to show how strong he thinks the English and the Americans 
are. 


Inside Europe 


After thirty-eight hours in the air I came down out of the bril- 
liant sunlight of the snow-capped Pyrenees and Alps to the dreary 
cold mists of Lyons, for my first visit with European students. 
What a wonderful welcome I had from the leaders of the French 
S.C.M.! Then, two days before “Pearl Harbour”, I went through 
the German control of the “Zone Occupé”’ to Geneva. On Monday 
December 8th I was given what must have been the last visa issued 
an American to visit Germany, and made reservations to leave Basle 
for Berlin on Wednesday. But Thursday instead of being wel- 
comed by Herr Himmler in Berlin, I was back in the friendly home 
of Visser ’*t Hooft in Geneva listening to Hitler’s Reichstag speech 
by radio. Since then my nights and days have been a steady stream 
of conferences, visits to camps and university centers and consulta- 
tions with our European leaders. My only leisure was a week in tiny 
Cerbére, on France’s southern frontier, where with our diplomatic 
wires buzzing I waited for the Spanish foreign, office and the border 
police to get together on letting me “transit” to Portugal. But I could 
have found no better spot to observe French spirit, food and explot- 
tation. Then, with no plane reservations available for ten days, I 
came across Spain by train—delayed twelve hours by snow im a hill 
village which might have been Tibet—with a friendly group of 
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Spanish soldiers and civilians, our only food commandeered by a 
Colonel from the General Staff! : 

I went to Europe to let students know how deeply their Amer- 
ican friends care about them and about the future. Everywhere I 
was received as “a ray of hope” and “a gleam of light”’—a wholly 
new role for me! But I soon discovered that as the asbestos cur- 
tain of war came clanging down, I was more than a student repre- 
sentative. I was perhaps the last living channel with America. 
And so I found myself consultant, confidant, messenger—first for 
the ecumenical and general relief leaders, and second for representa- 
tives of the groups in various nations who bravely, dangerously, 
hopefully, are forging the foundations for political reconstruction. 


Basic factors 


“Food is the capital question.” Only after ten days in France, 
having money but unable to buy meat or eggs or milk because the 
shops had none, did I begin to know what that meant. To be hungry 
and cold, without being able to look forward to a satisfying meal 
or a fire, was a new experience for me. I now feel just a tiny glim- 
mering of what it means for mothers to have children whose colds 
don’t get well, whose cuts and bruises will not heal because there 1s 
not enough nourishing food; or for students who can’t write m 
unheated rooms and who have difficulty with eyesight and concentra- 
tion because they lack essential vitamins. The adult and infant 
mortality rates have increased over forty per cent. in occupied and 
dominated zones. A ten cent American hamburger has as much 
bread as the French get in a day, more meat than they get in a week 
and butter than many get in a year! As the war continues the toll 
in health will mount and its effects will be felt for three generations 
and more. 

“We must be not only Christian; we must be Christian citizens.” 
It was amazing to me to discover how widespread in Europe, among 
secular as well as religious leaders, there is an insistence upon the 
imperative necessity of rebuilding the spiritual foundations of society 
on basic Christian convictions about the nature of God and of man. 
“You cannot understand Europe unless you understand this.” “It 
is not pietism, it is not a return to old ideas, it is a new assertion of 
the spwritual values, the disappearance or weakening of which are 


responsible for the rise of Nazism which is the denial of these basic 
spiritual values.” 


Challenge to America 


_I have given you these sketchy reactions because I think they 
will help you see why the provision of physical relief is so terribly 
important and why the maintenance of our work among the student 
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classes—refugees, prisoners, internees, as well as regular students— 
1s imperative. As other needs in America mount, we must not fail 
to remember that these other needs are mounting in geometric ratio. 
The future lies neither with them nor with us, but with all of us 
working together. In their suffering they are making discoveries 
which mankind needs and which will be denied to us in, America 
until we too suffer defeat, humiliation and hunger. Or, until we 
learn how to get down on our knees, in humiliation, comradeship and 
sacrifice, beside those who are suffering on our behalf—and I am not 
sure that we in fat America are equal to it, but I know we must and 
will try! 

It filled my heart with pride and hope to see the way the Student 
Christian Movements are asserting new vitality and leadership and 
how channels of communication are being kept open. The Federa- 
tion is a@ reality—more so because of difficulties and opposition. In 
France and Holland, for example, the S.C.M. insisted upon apply- 
ing to itself the discriminatory laws against the Jews, saying, “We 
are open to all races, creeds and nationalities.” In France the Protes- 
tant and Catholic forces have followed this lead, so far with Vichy’s 
acquiescence. In Holland the S.C.M. has voluntarily disbanded 
(officially) rather than submit. 

What I saw of our relief programme both in its leadership in 
Geneva and in the field convinced me of its soundness, efficiency and 
amazing scope. The dollars American students have given have 
been multiphed, literally, at least three-fold by the reciprocal rela- 
tions with other organisations. European Student Relief’s unique 
function is welcomed by these organisations, and they augment its 
resources and leadership. I heard nothing but praise of the Euro- 
pean Student Relief Fund from any source—Jewish, Catholic or 
Protestant. My concern is that we must provide at least fifty thou- 
sand dollars this academic year—as the minimum required for the 
present programme. Next year more will be required as numbers 
multiply and needs deepen. 

I know I shall have many things to learn on my return. Forced 
marches for us all lie ahead. But I start home with renewed con- 
viction about the role of America in the world of nations and about 
the indispensable contribution of the Student Christian Movement 
in creating the creators of the new world society. I thank God that 
our Movement is so ready to meet the test—in humulity, in consecra- 
tion and in confidence that through Jesus Christ new and abundant 
life is possible—and is God’s will for all mankind. 


A. Ro,aNnD ELLiorr. 
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A Work of Mercy in Co-operation 


A memorandum on the refugee work carried out by the 
Christian Youth Organisations in France 


The Protestant Youth Organisations in France have had for a 
number of years a Liaison Committee which had no executive powers 
and was called “la Cim’” (Comité Inter-Mouvements). During the 
summer of 1941 this unofficial Liaison Committee has been trans- 
formed into an official committee, “Le Conseil Protestant de la 
Jeunesse” (C.P.J.), the president of which is at present Pastor Marc 
Boegner. The C.P.J. has been recognised by the Vichy Youth De- 
partment as the official body dealing with the life of the Movements 
concerned, and acts as an official link between them and the State 
Youth Department. The five Christian Youth organisations con- 
cerned are: Y.M.C.A. (Unions Chrétiennes de Jeunes Gens), 
Y.W.C.A. (Unions Chrétiennes de Jeunes Filles), Boy Scouts 
(Eclaireurs), Girl Guides (Eclaireuses), S.C.M. (Fédération Fran- 
caise des ‘Associations Chrétiennes d’Etudiants). At the moment of 
the joint recognition by the State Department they made a very clear 
statement of aims and basis (see Federation News Sheet for Decem- 
ber, 1941). In the autumn of 1939, during the early months of the 
war, a special committee was formed by the five movements repre- 
sented in “la Cim’”, in order to start work among the French popula- 
tion evacuated from the East to the West. This new committee was 
officially declared to be an association created for the purpose of 
helping refugees, and was called “la Cimade”’ (Comité Inter- 
Mouvements d’Aide aux Evacués). Several teams worked especially 
among the Alsatian Lutheran refugees until June 1940. 

In the autumn of 1940, the attention of “la Cimade” was called 
to the great need of the concentration camps. Mlle Barot, a vice- 
chairman of the Amsterdam Christian Youth Conference in 1939, 
after a preliminary survey, came to the conclusion that teams of 
workers should, in order to do efficient work, settle in the camps. 
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The main work was to be among the Protestant refugees while of 
course social help would be extended to all. The first team began 
its work in the camp of G. in January 1941. They were given a 
barrack which was in good condition with two little rooms where 
the team lived and one large room which was arranged as a place of 
worship, also serving for various meetings and as a centre for the 
Protestant population of the camp, which at that time amounted to 
about fifteen thousand. At the beginning there were three women 
at work in that camp; at present there are two, an older woman, 
Mile Merle d’Aubigné, and a younger woman, Mlle Elizabeth 
Schmidt, who has studied philosophy and theology and done several 
years of pastoral work in a country parish in the Cévennes. Since 
the beginning a Protestant pastor in a neighbouring town was sup- 
posed to visit the camp regularly and be its official chaplain. But 
various circumstances rendered these regular visits difficult and 
therefore, while there is still a chaplain officially in charge of the 
camp, most of the pastoral work has been done by the team of 
women residing in the camp, When the work started there were 
many remarkable men and women interned in that camp, and the 
level of intellectual and spiritual life has been all through higher 
in this camp than in any other. But a certain number of refugees 
has been transferred to other camps or allowed to leave the country. 

Mlle Barot made a survey of other camps where it would be 
possible to start work of the same kind. At present the “‘Cimade” 
has sent one man and two women to work permanently in the great 
camp of R. where they werk in close co-operation with the Y.M.C.A. 
which has opened three barracks there, and is carrying the financial 
burden of the work. The refugees who had permission to leave the 
camp if they received the necessary visas to enter the United States, 
went to Marseilles, and there exists in the neighbourhood of that 
city a big camp for men and a great hostel crowded with refugee 
women. The “Cimade”’ has opened a foyer in Marseilles and is 
already thinking of opening a second place near the overcrowded 
hostel where the women live. Two new workers are at present 
in training in the camp of G., one man and one woman, in order to 
be sent to two other camps where there is no resident worker yet, 
one especially of old people, the other composed exclusively of 
women. 

Mile Barot is the General Secretary of the “Cimade”. She is 
a first rate organiser and enjoys the confidence of both the leaders 
of the Church and of the civil authorities in control of the camps. 
While we are not here dealing with the chaplaincy side of the ques- 
tion it may be mentioned for the sake of clarity that Pastor Tour- 
eille has been appointed by the Reformed ‘Church as the chaplain in 
charge of the work in all the camps. Local pastors are visiting the 
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various camps. Pastor Toureille has given all the responsibility of 
the work in the camps to the “Cimade” in those places where the 
“Cimade” has already set teams of workers. He is in personal touch 
and correspondence with thousands of Protestant refugees outside 
the camps as well as with the interned. 

M. Toureille and Mlle Barot are the two people who have been 
accredited at Pastor Boegner’s request by the Vichy government 
as the representatives of the Reformed Church in France allowed to 
visit all the camps in the free zone. 

We have already mentioned that besides the work started by 
the “Cimade” and the service of chaplaincy, the Y.M.C.A. has 
started work of its own in some camps. Mr. Lowrie has frequently 
visited all of them, provided on various occasions books and material 
and greatly helped them in backing the work of “la Cimade”. In 
certain cases and in the great camp of R., already mentioned, the 
Y.M.C.A. has opened barracks of its own but in this latter case it has 
appealed to the “Cimade” for workers. The Y.M.C.A. foyers defi- 
nitely do social work meant to serve all the population of the camps. 

The European Student’ Relief Fund has worked in the camps, 
mainly by the sending of books to students. For some time it has 
worked with the help of either M. Toureille or the “Cimade”. For 
the last few months Tracy Strong Jr. has been giving his whole time 
to the refugees in France working at the same time for the Euro- 
pean Student Relief Fund and for the Y.M.C.A. 

The new factor in the situation in the last weeks is that new 
facilities have been offered to our Christian organisations to get 
the people out of the camps if they can guarantee their financial 
support. It should be said here that while the condition of the 
camps has greatly improved since last year, they are still terribly 
primitive. It is therefore urgent to get especially the old people, the 
sick people and children out of the camps as quickly as possible. A 
home for children has already been opened in Chambon by the 
“Secours Suisse” for twenty children. A home for students will 
function in the same place this coming month. It is hoped that other 
hostels might be opened for women and children. There are still 
about three thousand children in the camp of R. 

From an organisational point of view we must add that a co-or- 
dinating committee of all organisations working in the camps meets 
regularly in Nimes every month. This committee includes repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish as well as of the Christian organisations, 
American, Swiss, and French. The Reformed Church chaplaincy 
service, the “Cimade”, the European Student Relief Fund, have each 
a representative on this committee (Pastor Toureille, Mlle Barot 
and Prof. Légal of the Law Faculty of Montpellier, also a 
Protestant). 
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The financial and organisational relationship between the various 
Christian organisations at work is somewhat complicated. The 
“Cimade” is supported partly by gifts of the French Christian 
Youth Organisations, of the French churches and partly by the 
World’s Y.W.C.A. The Y.M.C.A. on the other hand has helped in 
offering certain facilities and paying the expenses of the team which 
works in close co-operation with the Y.W.C.A. foyers. ‘The large 
grants in money which come through the World Council of Churches 
for the support of individual refugees are distributed mostly by M. 
Toureille and in certain cases through the channel of the “Cimade”. 
The European Student Relief Fund has a French Committee at work 
in each university town for the refugees who are still studying, and 
Tracy Strong Jr. is in charge of the student refugees in the various 
camps and working on the question of their possible transfer to the 
hostel which is now to be opened. 

One should never forget that while there are still two thousand 
Protestant refugees in the camps there are more than that number 
outside the camps who have practically no means of living, as it is 
extremely difficult for foreigners to find any regular work to sup- 
port them. Most of the able-bodied men without means are in the 
so-called “Working Companies” (Compagnies de travail) organised 
by the State. There remains the problem of the old people, the 

‘invalids, the women and the children. It should also be remembered 
that idleness has a terribly depressing effect on the young men and 
women in the camps and in the beginning often led to nervous 
breakdowns. It is in this realm that the work of our teams has been 
especially helpful. 


Great Britain and the Russian Christians 
From the Journal of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius. 


A momentous event took place on June 22nd, on the Sunday 
dedicated to the commemoration of All Russian Saints. On that 
day the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics became an ally of 
Great Britain. This radical change in the relations between 
these two countries has such far-reaching consequences that it 
is still impossible to visualise their full extent, but it is already 
clear that they are bound to affect profoundly the post-war 
reconstruction. Many questions of vital significance are raised 
by this alliance. 

One among them is the Christian attitude to this co-opera- 
tion, and our members who have been working and praying for 
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‘ mutual understanding between the Eastern Orthodox and the 
Christians of this country naturally feel particularly concerned 
with this problem. At present there is undoubtedly a _widely- 
spread desire among English people to establish a solid friendship 
with Russia but the thick cover of ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing which has hung over Russia for the last twenty-three years 
has not yet been lifted. One change of mind, however, is 
most remarkable: the average Englishman, for the first time in 
history, has fully realised at last the vital, practical value of 
co-operation with the Russians. He has been taught by the 
events of this summer that the safety of his home on this well- 
protected island depends on the willingness of those unknown 
Russian men and women to sacrifice their lives in the common 
cause of resistance to the aggressor. 


It is enough to glance at the map of the world in order to 
see how essential for the peace and stability of Europe and Asia is 
collaboration between the Russian and the British peoples, but, 
although since the sixteenth century many outstanding statesmen 
on both sides have advocated it, other forces of commercial 
competition, religious suspicion, and political rivalry have suc- 
cessfully frustrated the attempts at their alliance, to the detriment 
of both nations. This war has at last demonstrated that Russians 
need the help of Great Britain and Great Britain requires the 
assistance of Russia, and this is true not only in war-time but 
equally applies to the task of peaceful, cultural and economic 
collaboration. It seemed that the realisation of this need would 
require a long and difficult process of education, but it has been 
suddenly achieved during the last few months. A gate leading 
to a genuine friendship between these two nations has been 
suddenly flung wide open, but the work for the establishment 
of their mutual trust and understanding has not yet begun, and 
there are already two perils clearly discernible which may again 
frustrate this much-needed co-operation. 


The first danger arises from those English people who think 
that all Russians are savage barbarians. They are convinced 
that Russians have no place among the civilised nations of the 
West; for them the very word “Russian” is identical with a 
“red”, a “communist”. These people naturally treat the present 
alliance as an evil, which must, however, be temporarily 
tolerated. This attitude is, of course, bound to foster only further 
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suspicions and dislike, and makes permanent co-operation 
hopeless. 

Another danger arises from the opposite side, from those 
who are now the most vocal and enthusiastic supporters of the 
present alliance. They welcome it, however, not because they 
understand and trust Russians, but because they admire the 
present political and economic system of the Soviet Union. These 
enthusiasts usually have nothing good to say about the first 
thousand years of Russian history; they are bitterly hostile to 
the Christian tradition of the Russian people, they are never tired 
of accusing the members of the Russian Church of ignorance, 
superstition and subservience; all their admiration for Russia 
is reserved for the last twenty-three years of her history, which 
appear as bright and shining as all that happened to Russia was 
gloomy and dark before. Their attitude to Russians can be 
compared with the picture of life as given by a crude revivalist: 
Russians before the Communists got into power were unredeemed 
sinners, cruel, ignorant, engrossed in every possible sin; now 
they are utterly reformed characters, perfectly happy, and 
deserving the trust and admiration of the English people. 
However, one gets the impression that these new friends of 
Russia think that the inhabitants of the Soviet Union are likely 
to remain on this high level of perfection only as long as they 
are rigorously supervised by their present red tutors, otherwise 
they might again be tempted to slide back to their previous 
degradation. 

This last attitude is probably even more destructive of a 
permanent collaboration between the two countries than the first 
one, for it is based on a completely unreal and imaginary picture 
of Russia, and, like all illusions, it is bound sooner or later to 
be destroyed by life. 

Russia was not born on the day when Lenin got into power, 
nor is her future limited by the theories and aspirations of her 
present rulers. The Communist experiment, important as it is, 
is only an episode in the long and stormy history of the Russian 
people, and this must be kept in mind by all those who are 
concerned with the relations between the British and Russian 
peoples. The failure or success of their alliance depends primarily 
on the discovery whether the Russian and the British people have 
anything in common, whether they can trust each other and 
work hand in hand. 
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The members of our Fellowship have an answer to this vital 
question. They have experienced the possibility of a real under- 
standing with Russians, but they have also discovered that the 
link uniting these two otherwise very different nations 1s the 
similarity of their Christian tradition. The Church of Russia, 
so little known to this country, and so frequently misunderstood, 


is, as a matter of fact, the only solid link uniting the British and. 


Russian people, and only as Christians can the English and 
Russians trust and understand each other. 

This explains the danger of the present situation, for those 
who are most active in the advocacy of a close co-operation with 
Russia spare no efforts to undermine the only link which really 
unites these two nations. It is important to face the plain fact: 
an Orthodox Russia can work hand in hand with Christian 
Britain, but a dechristianised Russia and a dechristianised 
Britain will never have anything in common. An acute rivalry 
between them is inevitable, for without a similar Christian 
background these two nations are temperamentally opposed to 
each other. 

This conclusion presents a new task to the members of our 
small society, who occupy, in spite of their limited numbers, a 
key position in the present Anglo-Russian relations. There are 
several concrete facts which must be kept in front of English 
people for the success of their endeavours to work together with 
Russians; our members can help in keeping them before the 
minds of those with whom they are in daily contact. These are 
the following five points :— 

(a) That Russia and her people cannot be identified either 
with the old Empire of St. Petersburg or with the present 
Communist dictatorship. 

(b) That throughout their history Russians expressed their 

national characteristics more fully through their Church than 
through the political forms of their government. 
(c) That the majority of Russians have remained Christians 
in spite of persecution, and that the Christian faith of the 
Russian people is the solid link which unites them with the 
English people. 

(d) That the events of this war have plainly demonstrated 
how unjustified is the conviction widespread among English 
people of the inferior character of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
Nations born and bred in this tradition, like the Greeks and the 
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Serbians, have shown a greater love of freedom and readiness 
for sacrifice than their more prosperous and cultured Western 
neighbours. It is time for the British people to realise that their 
thinking is still deeply affected by a hostility and prejudice 
against the Christian East, which dates from the remote past. 
Till they get rid of it they will never be able to establish a real 
co-operation with the Russian and Balkan peoples. 


And finally, (e) That the recriminations against Russian 
Christians with regard to their subservience to the secular power 
are based on a lack of knowledge of Russian Church history. The 
Russians inhabit a land which has no natural barriers against 
invaders. This geographical position made the need of a strong 
centralised power imperative, therefore Russian Christians 
supported the monarchy as the best means of protecting the lives 
of their people from foreign enemies; but the Russian Church 
has never failed to produce men and women who stood firm in 
the defence of Christian freedom and who were prepared to 
sacrifice their careers, fortunes, and even lives for its sake (such 
were, for instance, St. Nilus Sorsky (fourteenth century), 
Vassian Patrikeev (fifteenth), St. Philip, Metropolitan of 
Moscow (sixteenth), Avvakum and Boyaryna Morosova 
(seventeenth), Arseni, Metropolitan of Rostov (eighteenth), 
Khomiakov (nineteenth), Berdiaev (twentieth), and others as 
well. 

It is time for us to see each other as we are in reality and 
not as we are depicted by a partisan propaganda and by our 
suspicions and prejudices. Both the Russians and the English 
have their failings, and they have committed, and still commit, 
many mistakes. One has to be aware of them, but it is equally 
important to know their positive features and achievements. The 
Russians and the English can teach each other much, for their 
great contributions to the life of mankind are complementary. 
The distinct mark of English culture is a respect for individual 
freedom and a constitutional guarantee of personal independence. 
The great gift of the Russian people is their vision of their 
nation and of the whole human race as one united Christian 
family. An individual needs for his spiritual growth an atmos- 
phere of mutual responsibility and assistance given by the family, 
but no family can prosper unless each of its members is respected 
and has freedom for self-expression. That is why the Russian 
and the British approaches to life complete each other, for they 
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both arise from the same belief that through the Incarnation 
every man has become a son of the Heavenly Father and a 
member of the family of all redeemed people. A new and prom- 
ising field of mutual enrichment and assistance 1s opened before 
the Russian and English people. They can, if they act together, 
bring nearer to its realisation the great ideal of a Christian world 
order, but many a danger threatens that co-operation, and not 
the least among them is the extremely limited number of people 
on both sides who know and trust each other and understand 
that the only source of their unity lies in their common Christian 
tradition. 

This imposes a special responsibility upon each member of 
our Fellowship. The joy and inspiration which they have 
received from their contact with the Christians of other traditions 
has to be used now as a weapon for the creation of new and 
better relations between Great Britain and Russia. And these, 
under God’s guidance, should benefit all those who base 
their hope for a better future on the power of the Christian 
Revelation. 

N. ZERNOV. 


Priorities in Student Work 


Reflections on some national S.C.M. pamphlets 


The Fourth Quarter of The Student World for 1941 
contained a review of the activity of the W.S.C.F. over a 
period of three years, and two statements by national leaders of 
the tasks they saw before them. Such accounts are of necessity 
general in character and it is difficult without the publication of 
detailed national reports, or the holding of a General Committee, 
to share knowledge of national and local programmes. I have 
had on my desk for some weeks programme material from the 
United States, India, the British Isles, and Australia, as well as 
a Bible study from France, and an article on Bible study from 
Brazil already published in The Student World. This material 
belongs to different dates, and is intended for a variety of 
purposes. Its chief defect is that it is limited in range; many 
movements, whose contributions we would value, are not 
represented. Yet some comparisons and comments may be of 
assistance to national and local leaders. 
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Another Three Year Plan 


The Student Christian Movement of India, Burma and 
Ceylon has published A Three Year Plan, following the Kandy 
Conference, and dated September 1941. The Indian S.C.M. is 
a great believer in the W.S.C.F. not simply as a world fellowship 
to which to belong, but as a factor in the development of its 
programme. In structure and content this document has been 
influenced by the Three Year Plan of the Federation (which 
legally expired in August 1941!), but it has been carefully 
thought out in relation to the Indian colleges and their needs. 
It has sections on Prayer and Worship, Study, Community 
Service, Evangelism, The S.C.M. and the Churches, Our Place 
in a World of Nations: How to make the Federation real to 
Students, A Student Volunteer Movement, Co-operation with 
other Youth Organisations and Finance. It is a splendidly 
practical document, and ends with the warning that an annual 
questionnaire will be issued to discover how local unions are 
rising to the standard set. It is a very high standard, and I can 
almost hear the groans of local committees, as they read a “your 
programme or your life” letter from their general secretary! 
But there is no point in advising students, unless at the same 
time you challenge them. 


I should like to quote many pithy sayings from this Three 
Year Plan but surely this admirable definition of a Student 
Christian Movement must not be passed over. 


“The Student Christian Movement fundamentally is not a 
round of activities. It stands for a spirit and outlook. It is the 
Church of Christ at work among University Students. It exists 
to lead students to become lovers of Christian worship in 
individual and corporate lives. It encourages reverent and 
fearless enquiry among them and urges them to study the 
Scriptures and seek a Christian solution of their problems. It 
leads them into spheres of community service and lays upon them 
the responsibility of leading their fellow students to become 
disciples of Jesus Christ. It strives to enlist their whole-hearted 
allegiance to the Church of Christ. It encourages them to become 
true lovers of their own countries and at the same time to be 
passionately devoted to the interests of humanity as a whole. In 
the midst of a divided church it brings them into a fellowship 
which aims at understanding each other’s point of view and 
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makes them take their place in the church universal at work in 
various countries of the world.” ; 

And to show that the document is never dull, here is a 
characteristic sally: “Query—Are members of the Movement 
themselves evangelised? If they are not, evangelism is not a 
chutney for which you can produce a recipe.’”’! 


Program priorities 


The Indian Three Year Plan has a cover the colour of flame, 
but another document lies beside it of distinctly redder hue! It 
is entitled Christian Faith and Social Reconstruction, Program 
Priorities for 1941-42 and has been prepared for the National 
Assembly of Student Christian Associations of the U.S.A. This 
document is in three parts: (1) The Christian Faith, (2) 
Christian Social Reconstruction, and (3) Immediate Implica- 
tions. It is not in the strict sense comparable to the Indian 
document because it is preliminary to a conference, not arising 
out of one. “Yes, it is a daring venture to hold a National 
Assembly of Student Christian Associations in 1941. Who can 
know what the world will be like next December?’ Much has 
happened in the States even since the final edition was published, 
but this is a straightforward statement, which indicates a 
significant advance in the thinking of the National Inter- 
Collegiate Christian Council. This advance was carried farther 
at the meeting of the Assembly itself and I hope we may later 
be able to publish some of the findings. 


It is really the third part of the document dealing with 
Immediate Implications which is parallel to the Indian plan. But 
the enormous variety in the character of local associations in the 
States makes any national statement difficult. The situation is 
further complicated by the inclusion of two tentative sets of 
standards, a Y.W.C.A. one and a Y.M.C.A. one, but that simply 
indicates a stage in the democratic process! A quotation from 
the Y.M.C.A. statement covers roughly the same ground as the 
Indian one quoted above, and a comparison of viewpoints may 
be instructive. The local association in the U.S.A. is a recognised 
social organisation which has Christian aims and a Christian 
character, rather than a Christian fellowship seeking to maintain 
a witness, often in a hostile environment. But let the quotation 
speak for itself: 
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“Relation to the Church. The Student Christian Move- 
ment creates a sense of Christian community by drawing into 
its life both members and associates of the churches as well 
as honest seekers after truth who are ready to learn or serve 
within its fellowship, but not yet ready, because of earlier 
experience or present questioning, to count themselves Christians 
or members of a particular church. It seeks to enlist students 
in the cause of Christ and in his Church with a commitment of 
life which may express itself in a wide variety of vocations and 
church affiliation. . 

“Program. It is engaged actively in dealing with a variety 
of student interests and problems in the main stream of personal 
and social life on the campus, limited only by its purpose to 
deepen and enrich the Christian life, understanding and service 
of those it touches. In seeking to meet those needs it stimulates 
critical individual and group thinking. It provides experiences 
out of which students, both members and non-members, 
may arrive at Christian attitudes and convictions. It accepts 
responsibility for the constant examination and evaluation of the 
social forces which affect alike students in the college, citizens 
in communities, and the common life of men in the world at 
large. In accordance with its central Christian purpose, it 
undertakes persistent, vigorous action to conserve or change 
these forces.” 


Christian Social Reconstruction 


This is a good term to use, and the U.S.A. outline of the 
subject is excellent: Christian Standards for Social Reconstruc- 
tion, Forces at Work in the Social Scene, Some typical problems 
requiring study and action. The three typical problems are 
admirably chosen: What is the role of the University in a 
Democracy? What do you know about the housing problem? 
How can we work for peace in a world at war? The standards 
suggested are taken from the findings of the Oxford Conference 
of 1937 on Church, Community and State. In order to discover 
the forces at work there is a well-drafted questionnaire. The 
three studies, however, just consist of questions, and though a 
list of books is given the questions remain largely “in the blue”. 
To this democratic habit of asking questions we shall refer later, 
but one wonders how far in most cases these studies would really 
be studies. 
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Now let us turn back to India. The Three Year Plan is a 
slim booklet of sixteen pages but it is reinforced by no less than 
eight study outlines on a variety of subjects. (A great merit 1s 
the cheapness of their production, though their unpretentious 
wrapping paper covers would be a scandal in the U.S.A. !) 
One of them is particularly relevant to Christian Social 
Reconstruction—Christianity and Communism. It begins with: 
“Reference, The Bible (See last page), and Towards the 
Christian Revolution by Gregory Vlastos and others’— 
and that is an apt preface! There is a most interesting series 
of studies on the development of communism and its relations 
to capitalism and Christianity. The study ends with Christian 
criticisms of communism, but these are kindly and lenient: 
“It is not easy for a Christian to condemn the communist 
especially when he remembers how he has failed to realise in 
practice his own ideal.”! It is a suggestive study, however, and 
American students might take note that it has seen the light of 
day quite happily in an empire. 


International Study 


India, Britain and the World, though designed for Indian 
students, would be a most useful study for their British contem- 
poraries; it does not provide much material for face-saving. The 
first two questions on India in a British S.C.M. study on William 
Paton’s The Church and the New Order are: “Why is the 
question of India so crucial for the whole future of world- 
history? What precisely is the question of India?” I suppose 
that even at this date they are necessary questions! There is a 
trenchant answer in the Indian study: “The whole question of 
the relation between India, Britain, and the world rests on the 
present condition of India and that may be summed up in one 
word, Poverty; and this poverty is not as in its usual context 
relative,—the failure to come up to a standard of life or comfort, 
but absolute,—an extremity of destitution which is the normal 


experience of countless millions who subsist on one inadequate 
meal a day.” 


Politically the study is balanced and instructive; but the 
whole discussion is lifted to a new plane by the addition of and 
the World. “It is clear that corresponding to the poverty which 
is the dominant factor in the economic field, so swaraj (home 
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rule) is the dominant fact in the political field determining the 
relations between India, Britain and the world. Swaraj is 
claimed as a right since the beginning of this century.” Then 
later there follows a question for discussion: “How can swaraj 
be reconciled to a world order?” 

We might come back to the section in the American docu- 
ment dealing with How can we work for Peace im a world at 
war? Its weakness is a certain tendency to think in terms of “the 
world” rather than of “America and the world”. The closing 
question, however, is ‘““‘What practical steps should the United 
States take to make effective its co-operation in the organisation 
of peace?’ It has become since the seventh of December more 
than ever a practical question. 

The questions in the British study on Dr. Paton’s book do 
not always do full justice to it. Are a large number of short 
questions really so helpful as one or two carefully chosen 
fundamental ones? But there are excellent references to many 
other books and pamphlets which should be invaluable. Neither 
the American nor the British international studies, however, 
excel in the spiritual analysis of the world crisis. This judgment 
must at once be modified by pointing out that in both cases they 
are preceded by sections on Bible study or Christian Faith, to 
which we shall refer later. Yet the fact remains that the studies 
suggest a situation at the end of this war largely similar to 
that in 1918, which only requires to be tackled in a spirit of 
forgiveness and with greater intelligence. 


Are we prepared to study? 


It is at this point that we must face up to the question of 
study. Do we believe in it as a principal S.C.M. activity, or do 
we just say that we do? The British document goes in for 
exhortation: ‘Discussion of the world situation and the outlook 
for the future is worse than useless unless it is based on a 
knowledge of facts, and the aim of a study-circle is to study.” 
The Indian Plan makes an honest confession: “It is time that 
the Movement comes to the realisation that in its neglect of real 
study so far it has failed to make its distinctive contribution to 
the Church and to the Indian and Student intelligentsia. It has 
been a body without a mind.” The judgment has a familiar 
ring! Which movement is prepared to cast the first stone? 
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Olivier Béguin’s Travel Diary tells of a similar weakness in the 
“Pro Christo” movement in Hungary, and the desire expressed 
by our friend, John Victor, to have ‘“‘Bible Study, first 
theological” (or based on study of what God is really saying in 
the Bible) “then practical”. This study is quite different from 
the very general discussion which Olivier Béguin deplores. The 
Word which we believe God has for us every day in the Bible 
gains in power as we spend time discovering its real meaning. 


In the Third Quarter of The Student World for 1941 
there appeared a Bible study by the French Movement on The 
Nation in the Bible. This is one way of approaching Christian 
Social Reconstruction. A letter from Britain suggests that some 
comments may be forthcoming; it will be excellent if that is 
so, for inter-movement discussion can only be provided in this 
way today. But the relevant point at the moment is that this 
is an approach to the problem of Christian Social Reconstruction 
through the study of a particular aspect of the question in the 
Bible. It does not attempt to give a final answer to the question 
in our day, but ends with a suggestion of further study. “The 
Christian—in the Church—cannot dispense with the labour of 
serious thought, guided by the Holy Spirit, about the authority 
of the State to which he is subjected, steering all the while a 
middle course between a comfortable conformity and a defiant 
criticism.” ! 

It would seem to be of first class importance to associate 
discussion of present day problems with Bible study. 
Fundamental Questions about the Christian Faith in the U.S.A. 
pamphlet are excellent questions. Further general references for 
Bible study are given but without any indication of how to use 
the Bible. I am prepared to wager that the great majority of 
those asking the questions would not look up the Bible refer- 
ences; and I am not quite sure that all the people behind the 
booklet thought that it mattered that they should. 


Here is an opening paragraph. “To be vital, religion must 
be related to the pressing problems of life, both personal and 
social. Therefore it is right that this study outline begin with 
the problems which today are of immediate concern to students. 
A rapid survey of these will provide the needed ‘local color’ 
for discussion of paramount world issues, and the relation of 
these issues to the Christian religion. The group will then be 
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ready to move on to the next section of this study and deal with 
certain questions about life arising from these typical situations.” 


It may be that we should begin with the problems which 
today are of immediate concern to students. It may be that 
certain world issues are paramount. But religion to be vital 
must not only be related to pressing problems; it must have a 
foundation in some understanding of God and His will for men. 
The best place to begin is the Bible; indeed, if we do not begin 
there we shall find ourselves simply answering our own, or one 
another’s questions, out of the back of our heads—a most 
unprofitable pursuit. But surely it is possible to study the Bible, 
and ask really good questions. Indeed is this not one of the 
tests of good Bible study? 


Bible Study 


Australia and Britain produce small study booklets annually, 
and I have two in front of me. God’s Purpose for human life, 
a study on Ephesians, was prepared by David Garnsey for the 
Australian S.C.M. in 1940. (I only wish the study for this year’s 
conference had arrived!) A study on Romans, Chapters 1 to 
8, has been published for the British S.C.M. in 1941. Towards 
the study of Ephesians I am biased, for it was on that Epistle 
that I ran my only successful Bible study circle in preparation 
for the British Quadrennial Conference at Liverpool in 1925. 
I remember being intimidated by a medical student who used a 
Greek New Testament! But David Garnsey’s study is a very 
thorough affair, and must have meant hard work for those who 
took part in it. It is interesting to note that the British study on 
Romans is content with a free summary of the meaning of the 
Scripture passages, so that the student is not bogged down by 
language, while the Australian study is more in the form of 
lecture notes. Both excel in the questions asked at the end of 
each study, questions which are relevant both to the text and 
to our day; and how should they not be! 

While Australia and Britain wrestle with the Epistles, the 
Indian S.C.M. measures up to two great questions addressed to 
it by Indian students, Is the Old Testament integral to Christian 
Faith? and What is the Gospel? Both are scholarly little 
documents sending the student back to the Bible for his answers. 
It is very stimulating to see how the questions are discussed in 
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the actual presence of other faiths. “If you agree with the view 
that the Upanishads should be the basis of the New Testament 
for Indian Christians, what do you think of the view that the 
Sagas should be the basis of the New Testament for German 
Christians?” That’s a nasty one! Or “How far can the Gospel 
be Indianised, or Chinafied?”, which prompts the further 
question, tactfully not asked, “How far has it been Europeanised 
or Americanised2” An indication of the quality of these studies 
may be gathered from two quotations: “The difference is simply 
due to the absence of Jesus in the Old Testament, and His 
presence in the New; and this difference gives to two Books the 
same difference in tone that there is in lives—in our lives among 
others—when Jesus is there, and when He is not (even though 
we may otherwise be at our best).” And again here are three 
questions on the “Suffering Servant”: “1. Is this teaching a 
doctrine of ahimsa? 2. How far is it rightly applied to the 
Cross? 3. How far do you think it is based on the life of 
Jeremiah? (Study his book).” 

I must not go on to speak of two further Indian outlines 
Science and Religion and Is Christianity Umque?, save to say 
that the former is wholly out of my depth, and therefore suitable 
for scientists, and that the latter puts what often seemed a rather 
tedious “missionary” subject in a wholly new and fascinating 
light. “‘“God is Love,’ admits the Hindu bhakta and goes off 
into a trance; ‘God is Love,’ proclaims the Christian crossing the 
seven seas to lose himself in service. How do you account for 
these two different types of reaction?’ I dare not revisit India 
without discovering the answer! Do all Student Volunteers 
know it already? 


And its relation to prayer 


The third of the British studies is really a few simple 
instructions in prayer, which make a fitting close to the booklet. 
The relationship between Bible study and prayer is an intimate 
one. Here is a résumé of a meeting of the S.C.M. in Buenos 
Aires on October 11th. “Reading of the three first chapters of 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew. This reading was carried 
out in three parts: 1. Rapid reading to gain an idea of the 
subject. 2. Reflective reading in an attempt to understand its 
meaning. 3. Reading in the spirit of prayer in an attempt ‘to 
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read with the soul’.” Such Bible reading may degenerate into 
sentimentalism or may become creative. Did you notice the 
admirable description by Jorge Cesar Mota of Brazil in the 
Fourth Quarter of The Student World for 1941? It will 
bear repeating. “All, especially the guides, had read and 
meditated on the selection chosen for the ‘study’. Now, in the 
groups, the passage is read again, in the spirit of prayer, through 
which one truly desires to hear, through the inspired text, the 
Word of God. Each student reading in his Bible, in a submissive 
and humble attitude, tries to receive the message of Christ. There 
is a silence, sometimes a long silence. Probably the guide could 
have already presented a half dozen ideas, some which had come 
to him at the moment, others collected in previous study. But 
he is silent. The study is for the young people. To them it 
belongs to speak. Presently, however, all or almost all, had 
something to tell. The guide helped to give form to their 
thoughts. The others took note and, at the end of the study of 
the whole selection—a surprising thing!—those young people 
had found rich messages in the Gospel, many of which had not 
passed through the mind of the guide before that hour.” 


Prayer itself scarcely bears study; it is rather a matter of 
instruction and practice. The Indian movement has an outline 
on Worship which I found a little intimidating but which ends 
with an admirable passage which might well bring this rambling 
article to a close. ‘““We who are living in a non-Christian land 
have to show forth our Lord. He must be lifted up in our lives. 
And Christian worship is one of the many ways of showing forth 
God’s redemptive and transfiguring action revealed in history in 
the person of our blessed Lord and Saviour. It is a definite piece 
of Evangelistic work . . . Sectarianism will never help the 
Indian Church . . . It must be a house for all the Indians and 
must harbour all the foreigners who come to stay.” It is well 
to remember that all our programmes and priorities, our studies, 
and our prayers must be carried out in that setting. 


Rogpert C. MAckIE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Despatch for War, Plans for Peace, 
and Unity in Action 


Unpber Fire. By A. M. Chirgwin. 
Tue CHURCH AND THE NEw Orper. By William Paton. 


CurIsTIAN Reunion. By Hugh Martin. : 
Student Christian Movement Press, London 1941. Price 6/- or 
to members of the S.C.M. Religious Book Club 2/-. 


The first of these books was published in March, the second in 
July, and the third in September. We are late in reviewing the first 
two but the arrival of the last completes an accidental trilogy, and 
provides an opportunity of considering a wide range of the Church’s 
life in time of war. Not only are these three short volumes 
admirably written but there is an assurance that they will be read 
by thousands of ordinary British Christians and that is a very 
important matter. They are no doubt peculiarly British statements, 
but they are truly ecumenical in character and should, especially in 
the case of Dr. Paton’s book, be of great interest to Christians in 
other countries. 


Under Fire is the contribution of a missionary leader who has 
travelled widely among the Younger Churches. The subtitle is The 
Christian Church in a Hostile World, and Mr. Chirgwin conveys 
vividly the sense of life in the Churches as they meet menacing situa- 
tions. The areas chosen are Japan, China, India, Africa, the Negro 
world and Europe. In each case a major illustration of difficulty, 
or to use his own term hostility is chosen, and these are indicated 
in chapter sub-headings. This focus on one problem has great 
merit in that it gives character to different Churches, of which the 
reader may have previously known little. It has the defect of 
suggesting that a main problem is the only problem. For example, the 
Church in China, whose main problem is characterised admirably by 
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the phrase The scorched earth has also a problem of relationship to 
the nation, though the apt phrase for Japan, Render unto Caesar, 
would of course be wholly inapplicable. Again the emphasis on 
the colour bar in relation to the Negro world may blind us to its 
existence in British-Indian relationships. Any such defects, how- 
ever, are inevitable in a book of this size in which the author wishes 
to say something definite about the Churches. A more serious omis- 
sion is of any real illustration of how European Churches are con- 
ducting themselves under fire. The chapter In Europe: Chaos or 
Community is academic in style compared with that on Japan. None 
the less it contains a most interesting claim “that what the totali- 
tarians seek is to be found within the Christian fellowship”. This is 
most helpfully worked out on the basis of the Church being super- 
natural and universal, and holding the true meaning of community. 

The book contains much striking evidence for an incontestable 
statement made by the author in his introduction, “The arrival of 
the Younger Churches is perhaps the most significant fact in the 
contemporary Christian World.” The story of how the great Dr. 
Cheng Ching-Yi turned the tide of the Chinese Church by launching 
the Five Years’ Movement after “Jerusalem 1928”, the moving 
description of the effect of Christian worship upon outcaste peoples 
in India, and the indication of how detribalised Africans are finding 
community in the Church should challenge any parochially minded 
Christian. 

The closing chapter on The World Church: God’s Answer to a 
Divided World records that answer powerfully. There is one sad 
lapse on page 162, which is not characteristic of the rest of the book. 
To suggest that “ ‘The Holy Church in all the World’ is as living 
a reality as the British Empire” must seem oddly unfortunate even 
to British readers, and is definitely misleading. On the other 
hand with reference to the great ecumenical conferences of the 
Church Mr. Chirgwin writes: “It is important to notice the times 
when these world conferences were held. A glance at the dates is 
sufficient to prove that, though evil and destructive forces had been 
let loose in the world, the Christian enterprise was guided to take 
action before those forces became too strong. God acted first.” 
That is well said. 


The Church and the New Order has already been reviewed in 
a number of national S.C.M. magazines, which shows that its 
significance is at once being appreciated. It is an able, and vigorous 
statement of what the Church ought to be, and do, in relation to 
future international relationships. The student world is indebted 
to Dr. Paton for several books which have been widely studied, and 
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we hope it will eagerly take up this one, which is fittingly dedicated 
to a particular student in service. Its style makes it eminently read- 
able, and it is illuminated by deep religious insight, as well as by 
occasional asides of pungent wit. 


In certain historical respects the book is out of date already, but 
that is not the author’s fault. He cleverly leaves open joints into 
which new factors occasioned by the entrance of Russia, Japan and 
the United States into the war could be fitted. At times his con- 
science seems to rebuke him for his omission of China as a principal 
factor in the new order. A stimulating study would be to see how 
some of his conclusions and suggestions have been affected by 
recent events. 


Of course this is a British book, but that again is not the author’s 
fault. In fact his secretaryship of the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches enables him to lift this 
intricate problem on to the ecumenical plane. There is a generosity 
of attitude to the point of view of Christians in the principal nation 
with which his country is at war which is in itself a contribution to 
the discussion. No one need quarrel with the premiss of an allied 
victory, because otherwise this particular kind of book could not 
be written at all. Rather the difficulty, so far as reception outside 
English-speaking countries may be concerned, is due to its Anglo- 
Saxon point of view. (I agree with Dr. Paton that this is a 
“humourless and misleading” word, but he himself used it “under 
protest” !) 


Let us try to deal with this point first of all. A friend on the 
continent of Europe has written of this book: “I must confess to 
you that I felt rather disappointed; I missed in it a certain pro- 
phetic note, a vigorous challenge to those who still believe in patching 
up the old world. Of course it is written in the fine spirit one would 
expect from a British Christian leader. He wants to give a fair 
deal to the nations, both vanquisher and vanquished; he wants to 
avoid the mistakes of the Versailles treaty; he wants to build up a 
better type of collective security. We all want that. But I am 
always afraid that we might be so busy reconstructing the world (in 
imagination) that we might not fully grasp the deeper and tragic 
lessons that God wants us to learn through the present crisis.” One 
answer to such criticism might be that this is a book about the new 
order, and that the writer wants to get on with the business. Unless 
we have some ideas about the post-war future before the end of 
the war we shall all be in a nice Christian muddle when it does end. 
Further the fact that Dr. Paton has not enumerated tragic lessons 
does not mean that he has not learnt them. But such answers are 
not wholly satisfactory. The chapter on The Chaos behind the War 
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is only twenty pages long in a book of 180 pages or so, and that 
means that many readers will be inclined to plunge into a discussion 
of solutions before they have understood the problem. The moral 
problem is deeper than that of secularism, as Dr. Paton suggests. 
It is occasioned by the destruction which secularism has wrought at 
the very foundations of human thought and will. True, Dr. Paton 
quotes a passage, indicating chaos and despair in Germany from 
Peter Drucker’s The End of Economic Man, but he then closes the 
chapter with the following paragraph: “Germany is a tragic country, 
in which movements go to extremes and can therefore be seen in 
their logical extension. Much of what men like Drucker say must 
seem almost incredible to an Englishman or an American. It is for 
us to consider whether we, who have enjoyed both political and 
social conditions far more favourable than Germany, have a moral 
and religious faith which can support the fabric of life in an age 
which is in the true sense of the word revolutionary.” 


_ Precisely in what sense the age is revolutionary Englishmen and 
Americans must know, and feel, before they can understand not 
only their opponents but their allies. The fabric of life must be 
supported in the long run not by Anglo-Saxon moral and religious 
faith but by a faith which is adequate to the terrifying revolution of 
our day which we find so hard to understand. 


Passing from the analysis of the present world situation the 
book takes up Guiding Principles and The Ideal and the next steps. 
There is excellent material here including convenient extracts from 
various documents and pronouncements. On page 65 there is a 
summary under three heads of the important matters found in these 
statements. It may be of advantage to quote it here: “a) There are 
basic human rights and these lie deeper than political systems. It is 
therefore more important to fasten attention upon them than upon 
systems of government, important as the ethical ground of demo- 
cratic government may be held to be. b) The solidarity of mankind 
and the need that political institutions should be framed to reflect 
the fact of this solidarity. c) The emptiness of mere political 
formulations which overlook the facts of social and economic life.” 
Incidentally Dr. Paton does not discuss radical economic changes 
which again marks the date of writing as before June 22nd, 1941! 


A chapter about Britain, America and the Future contains the 
author’s main personal thesis. The reference to the proferred 
political union with France gives rather a suggestion of being off 
with an old love and on with a new. But the whole conception is 
wider than that of any mere alliance. It would be interesting to 
discover what various groups in the Federation thought of this. 
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We have the impression, for example, that interest in close co-opera- 
tion between Britain and America is much greater amongst groups 
in Britain than in similar groups in the States. 

Four special problems, selected and dealt with more particularly 
from the British angle, are then discussed, Colonies, India, The Jews 
and Religious Freedom. There are, in particular, some very 
interesting comments of Lord Lugard on the disadvantages of inter- 
national control of colonies; and the author once again makes a 
valiant effort to stab the Christian conscience of Britain awake on 
the subject of India. 

For the World’s Student Christian Federation the three closing 
chapters upon the Church in relation to human worth and freedom, 
to law and understanding, and to forgiveness and power are of great 
importance. The failure of the Church to live up to its own faith, 
the duty it has in relation to that common ethos so essential for 
international life, and its ultimate reliance upon the Grace of God 
are very movingly and very practically set forth. After studying 
these chapters we shall be less inclined to make great claims for 
the Federation, and more constrained to see the importance of the 
task, which God in His wisdom has given to it. 


Christian Reunion is by design much more of a national discus- 
sion, but the subject has an obvious bearing on those which have 
already been discussed. Mr. Martin is a powerful, one might almost 
say relentless, advocate of reunion. There is no point in arguing with 
him unless you know more facts than he does, and at the very start 
you discover your ignorance! He has sifted evidence, selected 
statements and treated the topic from every conceivable angle. 
There is no aspect too difficult for him to handle. The effect upon 
the reader is to fill him with a sense of guilt, and that will surely 
give Mr. Martin pleasure! The sub-title is A Plea for Action, and 
one of the prerequisites is a sense of shame. 

There is no need to outline the contents of a book on Christian 
Reunion, for in a sense the subject, so far as the Reformed Churches 
are concerned, is well known. While great questions remain to be 
answered, and problems to be solved, Mr. Martin makes his point 
that it is not ignorance of what we ought to do, but inertia that 
holds us back. While obviously reunion between the Church of 
England and the Free Churches, with which he is chiefly concerned, 
is a more immediate task, the challenge to the ecumenical movements 
is a real one. Mr. Martin records the progress of these movements 
and the history of various acts of union in the same chapter, thus 
suggesting that they are intimately related. With the obvious 
exception of the Faith and Order tradition, how far is he right? 
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Admittedly inter-confessional relationships are more difficult 
than inter-denominational relationships, and we have much in the 
Federation for which to give thanks to God. Recent references in 
national $.C.M. magazines to The Ecumenical Task of the Student 
Christian Movement, a Grey Book by Suzanne de Dietrich, are 
encouraging. But how far do present members of the W.S.C.F. 
keep the goal of Christian Reunion before them? There is perhaps 
a danger that our joy in ecumenical fellowship may make us forgetful 
of its great end. 


Ut omnes unum sint is a prayer which we can only use in great 
humility, and may not use at all if our intentions are insincere. If 
Jesus Christ meant His Church to be one, it will always be weak 
until it is so. Perhaps some of our hopes for the Church and the 
new order are beyond realisation by a divided Church. Mr. Martin's 
book challenges us to face that possibility, and to treat Christian 
unity “as an urgent call from God”. 

. R. C. M. 
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The Promise of Theology in America 


It is not natural to look toward the United States for theo- 
logical stimulation and instruction. This does not mean that no 
theological thinking is done in the United States. It is rather a recog- 
nition of the fact that American theologians have taken up and modi- 
fied rather than deepened and extended the horizons of theological 
understanding for which European theologians have long been 
gratefully known. Without attempting to indicate the reasons, it 
is good to be able to record that this situation is changing. 

For one thing, American theological thought is moving in the 
direction of European theological concerns. Until quite recently one 
heard talk about “the promise of American theology” (cf. the article 
under that title by Professor Edwin Aubrey, Christendom, Volume 
III, Number 2, pp. 177ff.), as though the time had now come, if it 
were not long overdue, for theologians in the United States to give 
up overlooking the American scene as they gazed toward the east 
and to start rather from the vigour and autonomy of the American 
situation itself. Happily that mood is quiescent, if not entirely gone. 
And Professor Aubrey’s own theological development, to which 
reference will be made below, is a discernible sign of the times. 
There is a frank and serious recognition of the fact that the Chris- 
tian mind around the world does not guide the world which it 
surrounds, and a determination to seek the healing of its impotence 
in a penitent groping after forgotten points of departure and their 
implications for the babel of our time. 

Thus not only the manner of theological thinking in Amercia is 
promising but also the substance of it is likewise undergoing a 
desirable change. There is serious and solid work being done which 
may be characterized in a two-fold way. On the one hand, there 
is a noticeable attempt to deliver the Christian faith from bondage 
to alien ways of thinking by the independent clarification and valida- 
tion of the Christian gospel. On the other hand, there is a 
conscientious attempt to expound the Christian faith so that its 
relevance to American culture and America’s position in a world 
in revolution can no longer be ignored. It is not yet possible to 
say that these two efforts are entirely consonant with one another. 
There is still a tendency to correlate the Christian faith and the 
American scene so that the independence of the Christian faith is not 
yet explicitly regulative of theological exposition. The movement 
from culture to gospel is entered upon more cautiously and in the 
face of problems hitherto passed over, but one is still going in that 
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direction. Revelation, Scripture, Incarnation—even the Trinity, 
and even Otherness in respect of God—are more forthrightly cate- 
gories of theological interpretation. And they are moving from 
the periphery to the center of theological concern. But they are not 
yet in the center. 

The signs of this promising alteration in theology in the United 
States are most easily noted, of course, in the theological literature. 
Doubtless the most significant indication of what is going on is the 
delivery of the Gifford lectures in Edinburgh in 1939 by Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor of Applied Christianity in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Although he is the fifth American 
upon whom this honour has been bestowed, he is the first American 
theologian to be invited. Because of the significance of Dr. Niebuhr’s 
discussion of “The Nature and Destiny of Man” and because of the 
still incomplete publication of the entire series, this work is being 
set down here in the leading position without elaboration. It is to be 
hoped that The Student World will take the notice of them which 
the lectures deserve when the second volume shall have appeared. 

Since the Gifford lectures were delivered, four books have 
appeared which point in their own way and in the same direction 
toward the promise of theology in America. They are like frag- 
ments of a mosaic which is centered and symbolized in Professor 
Niebuhr’s work. Two of these smaller essays are noteworthy because 
they express the broad scope of the theological change now going on 
in this country. In a volume called “A Preface to Christian 
Theology” (New York, 1940), President John Mackay of the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, has given a graphic 
demonstration of the importance of theology with special reference 
to the intellectual and ecclesiastical situation in the United States. 
I venture to put beside it a discussion of Christian education from 
the standpoint of the kind of theology for which Dr. Mackay sees 
the need. The field of Christian education is perhaps the last to 
abandon its intransigeance toward theological categories. So that 
when Professor H. Shelton Smith, Director of the Graduate School 
in Religion at Duke University, undertakes some account of this 
intransigeance together with a firm insistence upon its abandonment 
(“Faith and Nurture”, New York, 1941) a very considerable area 
has been opened to the theological promise of these days. The 
other two of these four essays have to do with a specific theological 
problem. One is by Professor Edwin Aubrey of the University of 
Chicago and is called, “Man’s Search for Himself” (Nashville, 
1940). The other is a study of “The Meaning of Revelation” 
(New York, 1941) by Professor H. Richard Niebuhr of the Divinity 
School at Yale University. They are named because they are 
strikingly illustrative of the struggle of theological thought in 
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America to hew out for itself a distinct and decisive place in the 
general pattern of culture. : 

1. President Mackay’s broad outline of the theological task 
before us is based upon the thesis that there must be a new approach 
to the problems of thought and life which is essentially one of 
participation as against spectatorship. When this shift has been 
made it will appear that what is important is not so much the quanti- 
tative and measurable study of nature, of man as part of the world 
of nature, and of culture as the highest manifestation of process, but 
rather personal and historical decision which is grounded in an 
ultimate purpose for man and the world. The former is a speculative 
and spectatorial way of looking at things; the latter starts from the 
fact that man not only looks at life but more often is involved in life 
in concrete acts which continually raise the question of their meaning. 
Only as man descends “from the balcony” and sets out “on the road” 
will it be possible for him to avoid the paralysis of relativitism, the 
emptiness of the pursuit of Jaws of energy and behaviour and the 
reasons for things as they are, and the frustration of fear and the 
failure of his intentions and dreams. Once man has become “a 
pilgrim” it is possible for him to recognize “Another” on the way 
with him and to be led by this “Other” into a “brotherhood” based 
not upon “natural orders”, nor upon “human achievement” but upon 
“supernatural grace”. “The present rupture in civilization and the 
woeful compartmentalization of human knowledge . . . demand 
once again the activity of unifying minds that are lit by the light 
of God and understand man and his world.” Because of its pre- 
occupation with revelation, it is theology which can minister to this 
understanding. Princeton Seminary has long stood for a theology 
of revelation in American thought. But what is heartening about 
this appeal from its present President is the insistence that a theology 
of revelation is pointless as “mere dogmatism” for “truth is in order 
to goodness”. It is revelational theology “on the road” that is 
required. 

2. What Professor Smith has done has been to show that it is 
exactly this theology of revelation which has been absent from the 
counsels of Christian education. Faith, instead of being the inspira- 
tion and the aim of nurture, has become divorced from it. Ironically 
enough, this divorce has not occurred because of any lack of emphasis 
upon “the road” as contrasted with “the balcony”. Indeed, the 
main concern of Christian education has been with experience. 
God as the source and the object of faith, doctrine as the teachable 
formulation of faith, have been repudiated precisely because there 
seemed to be no way to include and safeguard the participation of 
the individual in the religious relationship. This volume offers a 
most illuminating presentation of this revolt against revelation which 
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has been the characteristic point of departure for theological thinking 
in America. One comes to see that there was a certain soundness at 
the beginning of this development as Horace Bushnell tried to find 
his way around the stern and forbidding extremes of Edwardean 
Calvinism without opening the gates to a “religion without revela- 
tion”, the unhappy issue of the quarrel between the supernaturalists 
and the rationalists which had raged in Europe, especially in England, 
a century before Bushnell wrote. Certainly Bushnell’s doctrine that 
“the child is to be a growing Christian”, and his quarrel with 
revivalism that it “makes nothing of the family, and the Church, and 
the organic powers God has constituted as vehicles of grace”, are 
in line with a genuine Christian doctrine of sanctification which has 
always supplied the direct connection between faith and life. Indeed, 
one can draw a not too unrelated parallel between Ritschl’s insistence 
on the Continent that the interpretation of justification be anchored 
in a sound understanding of the experience of the believer and 
Bushnell’s concern in America with a vital doctrine of sanctification. 

But Bushnell was alone in his endeavour to keep faith in Christ 
and life in an expanding society together. Men had already come 
to believe too forcefully in divine immanence to set any resilient 
limits to their emphatic insistence upon growth and progress; upon 
the goodness of man and the historical Jesus. Indeed, Bushnell’s 
own position is an instructive reminder of the fact that the doctrinal 
rigor of orthodoxy is not softened by the simple device of bringing 
forward neglected emphases. More often than not, that way lies 
the effective abandonment of the fundamentals of right teaching 
themselves. The critical point is always the christological one. 
Bushnell maintained with orthodoxy the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Christ, he said, “differs, from us, not in degree, but in kind”. Yet at 
the same time, Bushnell could find “no solid foundation for the 
common trinitarian theory of two distinct or distinctly active sub- 
sistences in the person of Christ”. Neither could Ritschl. And it 
occurred neither to Ritschl nor to Bushnell that orthodox trini- 
tarianism was concerned with expressing and safeguarding the 
initiative, concreteness, and persistence of God in His self-revelation 
and not with speculation. 

Instead, the pilgrimage of American theology became an 
adventure. Professor Smith shows us how men were enlisted in 
“the process of the coming kingdom as the democracy of God” by 
pointing out to them their own capacities for growth and the limit- 
less, fascinating opportunities for exercising them, and by assuring 
them that the only ballast upon the consummation of their hopes is 
the inertia of the educative process. “Given a little time,” wrote 
an apostle of this gospel as late as 1923, “religious education can 
accomplish nearly anything it wants to do with human nature, if 
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only it will gain an accurate knowledge of the laws of mental life, 
and have the grace to observe them.” Why not,—when for George 
A. Coe, the dean of religious educators in America, “religion is the 
discovery of persons” and it is amazing that “salvation by education” 
has never received “doctrinal recognition” ? 

To read Professor Smith’s protest in the name of an adequate 
‘Christian nurture against this whole line of development is reassur- 
ing indeed. He has come to it from certain definite theological redis- 
coveries of his own. They are, among others, that the kingdom of 
God is not a human achievement but a divine fulfilment, that man 
is sinful as well as ignorant, that Christ is “for the Christian not a 
way but The Way, not a truth but The Truth, not a life but The 
Life”, and that the Church is the Christian center of community in 
the world, a center “whose creative source transcends the empirical 
world-process, . . . whose ultimate fulfilment points beyond the 
plane of historical existence”. These rediscoveries are plainly 
grounded in the same understanding of revelation which is the basis 
of President Mackay’s call for a theology of revelation. Like all 
rediscoveries, one states them cautiously at first, the more especially 
when one has dared to challenge a firmly established tradition. 
Liberalism is as capable of being doctrinaire as orthodoxy ever was. 
But there will be no permanent repulse of this attack upon prevailing 
Christian nurture on the part of Christian faith. This is especially 
so because Professor Smith has closed his discussion with a notable 
chapter in which he lays bare the>secular rootage in “progressive 
education” of the educational outlook and programme of the 
American Church. There can no longer be any doubt that “the 
religion of experimentalist thought” and training in the Christian 
faith are in a decisive conflict both as to presuppositions and pur- 
pose. The recognition of this conflict by one of the foremost educa- 
tors of the Church in this country promises the transmission of a 
theology to the youth of the Church as soon as the Church gets hold 
of a theology to transmit. 

3. The work upon such a theology is evident in the writings of 
Professor Aubrey and Professor Niebuhr. Let no one be afraid of 
a mere revival of orthodoxy. The theology toward which American 
thought is on its way will indeed be orthodox in the sense that it will 
frankly attempt to relate itself to the classical expositions of the 
Christian faith—ancient, medieval, and Reformation. Consequently, 
it is certain to be theocentric rather than anthropocentric, revela- 
tional rather than rationalistic or naturalistic, and “confessional”, to 
use Professor Niebuhr’s phrase, rather than philosophical or experi- 
mental. But this is a far cry from scholasticism. For one thing, 
there is no doctrinal fixation. Classical Christian doctrines are the 
quiet frames of reference for theological thinking but they are not its 
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stereotypes. Moreover, there is a frank recognition of the common 
problems which all thoughtful people face as they try to see life 
straight and to see it whole. And then, there is no disposition to 
minimize the difference between the way life looks to faith and the 
way it looks to reason and sense. 

Professor Aubrey undertakes to show how the Christian under- 
standing of man is the adequate answer to “Man’s Search for 
Himself”. He comes to the task of theology with an ineradicable 
interest in the flood of light which natural science, sociology, and 
psychology have shed upon human nature and human behaviour. 
And he tracks down the dilemmas of human existence as one who 
finds himself running into them at the end of every road he takes. 
Every road, that is, except the Christian road ;—for it is the abandon- 
ment of man’s search for himself in himself, and in the world of 
nature, when he discovers himself in the outlook of Jesus upon men 
as persons in a community of persons, that brings that search to 
rest. Naturalistic science, according to Professor Aubrey, does not 
take proper account of the concrete uniqueness ascribed to man by 
literature and art. This outlook upon man finds some support from 
“the new psychology” because of its recognition “of the levels of 
human experience that elude rational self-analysis’. But it raises 
the vexatious philosophic problem of the importance to be attached 
to the aesthetic, the logical, and the empirical approaches, not only 
to the understanding of man, but to philosophy itself. Meanwhile 
man knows himself as an individual dependent upon society but 
unable to overcome his solitariness in society ; he knows the tension 
between emotion and reason in himself, between experience and 
communication ; where he seeks to organize his life into some har- 
mony, he is constantly aware that that harmony is not enough; above 
all, “his search for freedom only serves to remind him of his 
enslavement”’. 

There is a catholicity about Professor Aubrey’s theological solu- 
tion of the human problem which is far removed from his appeal for 
an “American theology” to which reference has been made. “A 
Christian doctrine of man,” he says, “must reckon first of all with a 
man’s relation to Jesus Christ.” And there are hints toward the 
close of the book that the christology of the ecumenical creeds of 
the Church may need to be called upon once again—not in a doctrinal 
way to be sure, but in a relevant analysis of the human problem. In 
such an analysis, for example, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is 
expressly included as the solution of the problem of the individual 
as a person and a member of a community of persons. Yet one 
wonders why the primary place accorded to christology in solving 
the human problem does not become methodology as well as sub- 
stance for a Christian theologian addressing himself to the problem 
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of man. This is the notable contrast between a Christian anthro- 
pology like Emil Brunner’s and one like Professor Aubrey’s. The 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ is for Brunner the point of 
departure for, as well as the conclusion of, an analysis of the human 
problem. For Aubrey this revelation is only the conclusion. That 
is why the saviourhood of Jesus is accepted because there is “no 
better embodiment of love in a dynamic world . . . to be found 
than Jesus Christ”. And that also is why theological thinking in 
America is not yet independent theological thinking. A man who 
finds himself caught in the dilemmas of human existence which he 
clearly understands does not want the best available solution for his 
problem. He wants all or nothing. This exclusive demand can be 
met only in so far as it is possible to launch a christological attack 
upon the human situation. Such an attack would begin by showing 
what follows for man and the world from the existence of Jesus 
Christ. And it would frankly challenge alternative views of man 
and the world as frankly alternative views. 

4. It is the possibility of this kind of theological challenge that 
makes Professor H. Richard Niebuhr’s study of the meaning of 
revelation so important. He begins with a frank recognition of the 
decisive character of the point of view in finding one’s way through 
the intellectual, social, and spiritual crisis of our day. What is 
promising about this recognition is that it makes for the humility 
that belongs to repentance. The peculiar temptation of all thinking 
is that it claims universality as a way of forcing the dilemmas of 
existence into resolution and bends all its energies to the support of 
that claim. Consequently, there is no safeguard against substituting 
the relative and the partial for what is absolute and whole, which 
is idolatry; and against the stabilization and stratification of the 
continual freshness of life, decision, and thought. Intellectual self- 
defence is for Dr. Niebuhr, an ignorance of the fact that man is 
justified by grace; idolatry is a denial of the fact that God is 
sovereign; and devotion to the status quo, whether in thought or in 
life, is a denial of eternal life. From Troeltsch, he has learned a 
proper regard for the relativities of historical existence and from 
Barth he has learned a proper regard for the sovereign freedom 
of divine self-disclosure. The meaning of revelation, therefore, 
consists of the understanding of the concrete particularization of 
divine activity in history and of the perspective which this concrete 
activity supplies for inspiring and appraising thought and action 
with respect to history and nature as a whole. “Revelation means 
for us that part of our inner history which illuminates the rest of 
it and which is itself intelligible. . . . The special occasion to which 
we appeal in the Christian Church is called Jesus Christ, in whom 
we see the righteousness of God, his power and wisdom. But from 
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that special occasion we also derive the concepts which make pos- 
sible the elucidation of all the events in our history.” 

Thus theology is revelational thinking as confessional thinking. 
It is revelational because it begins with an event, the nature of which 
it tries to describe and define and in the light of which it puts the 
world together into an intelligible pattern. It is confessional because 
the initial acknowledgement of this event is a matter of faith not 
demonstration and because the primary concern is for this event 
and its implications not for its universal acceptance and uniform 
application. Confessional thinking is frankly relativistic. But it is 
no pious cloak for skepticism and subjectivism. Professor Niebuhr 
is emphatic about the non-sequitur involved in the suggestion that 
a man who does not claim to see and know everything on that 
account sees and knows nothing. And he is equally convinced that 
the point of view from which a man looks at life, and lives it, is 
never actually private but is derived from a context which is recog- 
nized and shared by others. This objective partiality is possible 
because human existence is not simply reason and sense, either of 
which can be extended and abstracted into universality and uni- 
formity. But human existence is self-conscious temporal existence 
aware of what has happened and is happening, and anxious about 
what is going to happen. A man lives and works and thinks at a 
particular moment in a concrete way. Man, in short, “is not only 
in time, but time is in man”. Human existence is historical existence. 
And it is this historical character of human existence which makes 
it possible for a man to see something very real, though not every- 
bedy sees it and though he does not see it whole. 

Yet it is possible for historical existence to lose its confessional 
character and become, on the one hand, sheer flux, and on the other, 
barren fixity. In the one case, pure relativity has triumphed; in 
the other, sterile objectivity. When it is maintained that a given 
context of events has only sequential relation to other contexts of 
events and that the context of events is either indiscriminately or 
locally determined so that no single event can be said to provide the 
clue for a meaningful appraisal of the pattern, historical relativism 
has become mere flux. When it is maintained that a Bible, or a 
Church, or a birth, or an earthquake, or means of production, is 
the single and literal clue for a meaningful appraisal of a given 
context of events, then what is historically relative has been arbi- 
trarily fixed as absolute. As a way of avoiding these difficulties, 
Professor Niebuhr has introduced a very suggestive distinction 
between internal and external history with the help of which he 
endeavours to keep revelation confessional. External history is 
descriptive history. Internal history is normative history. In 
external history, what is significant is always that which is immedi- 
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ately effective, like a battle or an invention. It is possible to gauge 
this immediate effect because time is sequence and human societies 
are complex organizations of factors which are susceptible to the 
strongest force. Internal history, however, finds significant what 
has a direct bearing upon people. What happens does not just 
pass away but endures in memory and hope, and human societies 
are communities of people with such memories and hopes. Because 
history has this internal aspect, a confessional faith may take its 
rise from an occasion having a particular significance for a company 
of people who communicate—as long as history lasts—the bearing 
of that event upon themselves to others who are in turn able to 
recognize that that event bears on them also. For Christians this 
means that the historical advent of Jesus Christ is the occasion for 
a new direction and possibility for individual and social life, not 
because he lived during the years 1-30, or was born of a virgin, but 
because the impact of his life and work provided human existence 
with an unheard of direction which people have never since been 
able to ignore or avoid. “This conversion and permanent revolu- 
tion . . . through Jesus Christ is what we mean by revelation. 
Whatever other men may say we can only confess, as men who live 
in history, that through our history a compulsion has been placed 
upon us and a new beginning offered us which we cannot evade.” 
There is in this work a more forthright exposition of the nature 
and the possibilities of independent theological thinking than in 
Professor Aubrey’s treatment of the doctrine of man. It is clearly 
recognized that the theologian takes his departure from an historical 
revelation and is to be judged by his faithfulness to that revelation. 
One can only be humbled in one’s own attempt to give a reason for 
the faith that is in one by Professor Niebuhr’s humble attempt to 
communicate in an intelligible way his own faith in a difficult and 
unbelieving time. But it must also be said that his work is both 
more confessional and less confessional than it ought to be and fits 
on that account into the present pattern of theological thinking in 
America. This treatment of revelation is more confessional than 
it ought to be because, in its desire to avoid the sin of intellectual 
self-defense, it surrenders its concern for the Christian faith as 
truth too easily and a corresponding zeal that all men shall know 
the truth, that the truth shall make them free. Humility in faith 
is not synonymous with faithfulness in humility. One does not 
protect one’s humility from pride by contending less for the truth 
but by contending less pretentiously. It is, indeed, Jesus Christ 
the truth who both chastens and quickens the zeal of our confession 
so that we may continually believe in Him and not in our humility. 
And then this treatment is less confessional than it ought to be 
because, in its desire to avoid the sin of idolatry, it is less emphatic 
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about the sovereignty of the God in whom it believes. Despite the 
frank repudiation of apologetics in the name of confessional theology, 
it is nevertheless apologetic in its structure. The actual, though 
not the intentional, point of departure is the inescapable fact of 
relativity as the great cultural fact of our time and not confessional 
theology which may be actually but can never be intentionally 
relative. And at the close, the revolution of revelation turns out to 
be a radical reconstruction and not a radical re-creation with the most 
difficult question of all confessedly held in abeyance. That question 
is: what is the meaning of our confession of faith in Jesus Christ 
as the revelation of God for pre-Christian knowledge and experience 
of God? In one form or another, it is this question which haunts 
theological thought in America. It haunts theological thought in 
Europe too. Perhaps its most pressing and persistent form is that 
of the relation between Christian faith and culture. American 
theological thinking is making promising strides toward the under- 
standing of revelational thinking, both as a way of thinking and 
as a requirement of the Christian theologian. But it finds itself 
still unable to break sufficiently with the cultural context in which 
its thinking is done to begin actually and faithfully with the Chris- 
tian revelation. On the other hand, it may be that by insisting yet 
a little while upon the importance of that cultural context, its own 
best contribution may be made to the profoundly difficult problem 
of the relation between Christian faith and culture in the interest 
of a truly catholic faith for a holy catholic Church. 


Paut, LEHMANN. 
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Notes on Contributors and Articles 


Lewis MANN is a pen-name for one who has intimate experience 
of student life in South America. 


A GERMAN STUDENT is at present completing his studies in a 
North American university. 


LuTHER TUCKER is a secretary of the W.S.C.F. at present acting 
as a secretary of the National Council of Student Christian 
Associations. 


D. T. Nixes, who is well-known to our readers, is now Secretary 
of the Christian Council of Ceylon. 


The notes by a naval chaplain are taken from a bulletin of the 
British S.C.M. Religious Book Club; the notes by an army chaplain 
are taken from a letter from the General Secretary of the British 
S.C.M. to “members in dispersion’, that is, in some form of national 
service. We are most grateful for these illuminating notes. 


OLIVIER BEGUIN is a member of the Swiss S.C.M. who carried 
out an exceedingly helpful visit on behalf of the W.S.C.F. 


The translation is by IsaBEL MACKENZIE and DorotHy MACKIE. 


The Treasurer of the W.S.C.F., RoLaAnp EL.iott, visited France 
and Switzerland in December 1941 on behalf of the W.S.C.F. and 


the European Student Relief Fund. We hope to record more of 
his impressions later. 


The memorandum on refugee work in France came to us from 
Geneva. 


The article by Nicholas Zernov on Great Britain and the Russian 
Christians is taken with gratitude from Sobornost, the journal of the 
Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, which unites English 
Christians with members of the Eastern Orthodox Churches, and 
is the direct result of the ecumenical policy of the W.S.C.F. 


The Book Reviews are by the editor, and Proressor PAvuL 


LEHMANN, Assistant Professor of Biblical Literature, Wellesley 
College, Massachusetts. 
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